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Painted for the Daimler Company by bite SAA 


Fine things 


abRICS woven and metals wrought with the inborn skill 
F* British hands. These were precious things, worn and 
used with honour in the Elizabethan Court. Shipped at the 
Queen's behest over scarcely charted seas these fine things 
demonstrated to the world the talents of British craftsmen. 
This craftsmanship still lives today, inbred, in the finest British 
wares. Since motoring first began it has been the unstint- 


ing tashioner of magmficent Daimler and Lanchester cars. 


E R 


The Daimler Company Limited avd Th 
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of the Elizabethan era 


Once, these were the prerogative of a favoured few. Now, 
embodying traditional craftsmanship with the ‘know-how’ 
and skill of modern production technique, Daimler and 
Lanchester cars are produced in larger quantity at prices 
within range of discriminating motorists in every quarter 
of the globe. Traditional Daimler skill goes on, into a New 
Elizabethan cra, bringing new standards of luxury motoring 


to many more people in many lands, 


entra, England 
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Outfitters 


in Six Reigns 


For 55 years the family business ot T. M. Lewin 
has specialised in supplying men with the finest 
quality goods. 


SUITS AND SHIRTS 
Made to Measure 


TIES 


Cut from the Square 


**Gossamatex ”’ 
for Shirts, Underwear and Pyjamas 


CLUB COLOURS 
Blazers - Cricket Caps - Squares 
Scarves - Sweaters 


World famous for School, Regimental and Club Ties. 


103 Jermyn Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 
Established 1898 Telephone: WHItehall 4291 


Built-in yellow 
filter. Instanta- i\ 
neous and time 
exposures. 
Socket for cable 
release. 8 expos- 
ures 24 x 3¢ 


1 339/037 
Agnarfi4.5 
Coated Lens. 


3 speeds 
1/25-1/200. B. 
12 exposures 
2t 


ISOLETTE 1 F: 


Vario Shutter. 


4.5 


RECORD F : 4.5 


1453/310 


Agnar (/4.5 Coated 
Lens. Pronto 4 speed 
Shutter 1/200 sec. 


B. Delayed 


\ Action. Body 


release. 8 ex- 
posures 2¢ x 


Your memory may serve 
you well... but aa Agfa 
camera will serve you better 


to capture the many memorable highlights of 
this Coronation Year. 


Obtainable from all good photographic stockists. 


AGFA LTD. 
Deer Park Road, Wimbledon Estate, 
LiBerty 466!. 


London, S.W.19. 


HAIG CO. LTD. 


16.27 - 1953 


most 


| distinguished name 


in sixteen reigns 


Don't be vasue-ash for Haig J 
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BY APPOINTMENT CHEMISTS 
TO THE LATE KING GEORGE VI 


Savory 


143 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
LONDON’S OLDEST PHARMACY — ESTABLISHED 1794 


Chemists to the Royal Family 
since the reign of George Ill 
IN ASSOCIATION WITH 
JOHN BELL & CROYDEN ARNOLD & SONS N 


THE CHEMISTS WHO GIVE DAY AND NIGHT VETERINARY AND SURGICAL 
SERVICE FOR PRESCRIPTIONS INSTRUMENTS 


BOTH OF WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.! 


For every Happy 
a and Glorious 
Occasion 
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What nicer way of conveying greetings than by a 
gift of beautiful flowers? Within a matter of hours, 
fresh, untravelled flowers can be delivered anywhere 
in Gt. Britain, the Commonwealth and other coun- 
tries of the free world through members of Interflora. 


INTERFLORA 


above symbol—your 


FLO WERS-B Y-WIRE SER VICE guarantee of satisfaction, 
issued by INTERFLORA (Dept. P) 358/362 KENSINGTON HIGH ST., W.14 


Ga Go Go Ge Ge ce Gy Go OE... 
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We have been 


honoured to serve 
through eleven reigns 


May this.the twelfth, 


\\ be a happy and 


glorious one Ve 


Fortnum & Mason-I81 Piccadilly: London -W1-Regent 8040 | 


Sull the wine achievement 


of the century. 18/6 a bottle. 


From all wine merchants, 
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THROUGH 


ATHER & PLATT LTD., founded in the early years of the 
nineteenth century, have now progressed through eight reigns. 
During the period that has taken us from the sedan chair to the 
delta wing, the firm has been in the van of technical development. 


TEXTILE FINISHING MACHINERY @ CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
ELECTRIC MOTORS & GENERATORS @ FIRE PROTECTION 
EQUFMENT @ FOOD PROCESS'NG MACHINERY 


Mather & Platt Limited 
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107 DT. Lady's 
Waterproo. model; 17-jewels 
non-magnetic shock-absorbing 
lever movement; smart stainless 
steel case ; cordon band, avail- 
able in a choice of colours. £30 


107 BG. As above, but nor 
waterproof £28 


Similar models to above 
available with leather straps 


141 DO. Man's 

waterproof model 

17-;ewels non-magnetic shock- 
absorbing lever movement; 
stainless steel waterproof case 
with leather strap. €29.5.0 


EVERY YEAR 


ETERNA-MATIC 


PROTECTED PRECISION WATCHES 


For many, many years, the dependable and 
exquisite ETERNA-MATIC will bring pnde 
and pleasure to the fortunate owner. ‘The 
smallest watch with the unique, unbreakable 
ball-bearing mechanism providing noiseless 
self-winding, it is famous throughout the 
world for its beauty and accuracy. For 
Coronation Year and for all time. the 
ETERNA-MATIC is your ideal choice 


ee 
Look ior this symbol on the cial, 


here ts also a wide range of ETERNA 
Precision Watches with keyless movements 
in a variety of styles for ladies and men. 
ETERNA-MATIC and ETERNA Watches 
ire aval ab e trom al! high class watchmakers. 
vou have any difficulty obtaimmg supplies 
the Sole Distributors for Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland (wholesale only) will gladly 
send you the name of a retailer in your district. 
Write to:- 

ROBERT PRINGLE & SONS 

(ETERNA DEPARTMENT) 

16-42 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.1 
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All kinds of periodicals——-magazines and newspapers the world over-—are producing special 
issues to mark this great event which will bring new inspiration to many millions as they 
ponder over it in picture and the printed word, or recapture its great moments 

through the radio. That this should be possible, reel after reel of specialised paper must 


Pioneers in 


go roaring through the printing presses ; for picture papers in all their wonderful 


colour, for newspapers. Reel after reel of specialised papers—gravure Re e d 
a2 


printings and. newsprint—to the mass production of which the Reed Paper Group 


contributes its great output capacity and its unique technical resources. a ¢ 


Head Office 
10s Piccadilly London W.1 


ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD 


THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD + EMPIRE PAPER MILLS LTD - THE MEDWAY CORRUGATED PAPER CO. LTD - MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD 


THE NATIONAL CORRUGATED PAPER CO. LTD (MANCHESTER) » REED FLONG LTD « BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD - REED PAPER SALES LTD 


POWELL, LANE MANUFACTURING CO. LTD (GLOUCESTER) + £. R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD 
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“You know, dear, | think my Aga has been alight 
ever since the last Coronation.” 
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Deeds that gild the fa bric of history are woven the passing of the centuries cannot fray nor fade 
into this islands tapestry; but none shine so bright — them. These are the deeds that are most vividly 


as those of the first Elizabethans, for they are inter before us as we trace the pattern of the new 
woven with the scarlet thread of valour, the silver 


Eljabethan tapestry: may they inspire us to 
thread of gemus & the golden thread of faith, and 


surpass even the glowing colours of the old. 7 4 
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The Coronation Chair 


‘ Hail to the crown by Freedom shaped — to gird 


A British sovereign’s brow ! and to the throne 


Whereon she sits ! whose deep foundations lie 


In veneration and the people's love.’ 


after Wordsworth 


A loyal tribute from the Standard Motor Company | imited, Coventry, 
on the occasion of the Coronation of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth 1. 
May she long reign over us in peace and prosperity. 
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The photograph shows the 
celebrated porcelain box of 
Balkan Sobranie Cigarettes 
which nearly three quarters 

of a century ago was the 
foundation of the reputation 
of the House of Sobranie 


... one gifted family of hereditary master-craftsmen 
has guided the fortune of the House of Sobranie. 
Never believing in mass production for the masses, 
they have always produced cigarettes and pipe tobaccos 
for the discerning few—from leaf selected and made up 
from the rarest products of the world’s richest tobacco 
growing soils. The result is a range of products for 
connoisseurs—for those discriminating smokers who 
; reach for cigarette or pipe not from nervous habit but 
OBS Ree si because they look forward to enjoying one of the 
y PAF pleasures of good living. The Sobrante smoker 


LAV) savours a little with satisfying circumspection he never 


| a>” 


Kj 


a 


x merely repeats for repetition’s sake 


Balkan Sobranie 


THE HOUSE OF SOBRANIE 


1 oz. tins 5/3 


for discerning smokcrs of pipe or cigarettes ~~~ 


name of Agent in 


Balkan Sobranie Sobranie Sobranie Sobranie 
Sobranie Virginia Straight Cut Black Cocktail tapndgellanageageed 
Turkish No. go Virginia Russian Virginia 


8/- for 25 5/9 for 25 4/- for 20 7/6 for 25 5/6 for 20 


LONDON 
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Showrooms for 


BENTLEY 


London's Famous 
ROLLS-ROY 


ir 7444 
Berkeley Square W.1 Mayfatr 


ROYCE) 


DECREE 
Sherry 


fora 


Roval 


Queen Isabella I granted to Duff Gordon 

& Co, the use of the Royal Arms of Spain. 

Year 

from your wine merchant ()/. full size bottle 


JARVIS, HALLIDAY & CO. LTD. 62 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 
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IN THIS CORONATION YEAR 


If you really care for your car 


always use LBP; 


the oiliest oil 


Recommended by Rolls-Royce and leading motor manufacturers 
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By Appointment to the late King George VI 
Manufacturers of Land-Rovers 
The Rover Co. Lid 


To the casual glance two more dissimilar vehicles could not be imagined. Yet the stocky 
Land-Rover receives the same careful attention in machining and construction as 

does its elegant companion. And the Rover Seventy-Five, with 

all its grace, is as tough and sturdy as the Land-Rover. 


Fitness for purpose is the keynote of both. 


Alike in Craftsmanship 


THE ROVER COMPANY LIMITED, SOLIHULL, BIRMINGHAM also DEVONSHIRE HOUSE LONDON 


Cvs-197 


During six reigns 

y STATE XPRESS 555 
have been chosen 
by discriminating 

smokers everywhere / 


APPOINTMENT 
TOBACCO CO 


State 


The House of STATE (XPRESS. ” 210 PICCADILLY. LONDON, W.1. 
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HE Professor went swimming off Capri and 
he swam wearing his wrist-watch. It was 
t waterproof— perfectly safe to swim with. 

But then—calamity! The strap buckle was 
loose, and it came undone. Vainly the professor 
tried to save his watch; sadly he saw it twinkle 
and disappear into the green depths of the sea. 
And he returned to shore convinced that his 
watch was gone for ever. 

But back on shore, he remembered the divers. 
They were working on sunken ships close to 
where he had been swimming. He asked them 
to keep an eye open for his watch. 

The next time they dived, a week later, they 
remembered that request, and looked around 
for the watch. And—yes, they found it, and 
brought it gingerly to the surface. 

And when on dry land they examined it, 
they gazed at it in stupefaction. For the watch 
that had lain on the sea bed a whole week was 
still keeping perfect time. 

Incredible? Not at all. The watch was a Rolex 
Oyster Perpetual. The waterproof Oyster case 
had protected the movement from salt water 
and the clinging, insidious sand, and the Rolex 
Perpetual self-winding mechanism had kept it 
wound. The Rolex Rotor, the secret of the 
success of the Perpetual, does not work on the 
“jerk” principle. A complete semi-circle of 
metal, rotating on its axis, it turns and spins at 
the slightest movement. And in this ease, it was 
the gentle motion of the sea that actuated it! 

Well, that’s what happened to one particular 
Rolex watch. And the professor got his watch 
back unharmed. But now, he’s careful when he 
goes swimming. For next time, there may be 
no divers to find it! 

Doesn’t apply to you? You're not likely to 
drop your watch in the Mediterranean? True— 
but all watches have enemies—dust damp, dirt, 
perspiration—and the sort of watch that will tell 
the time at the bottom of the sea will hardly be 
affected by ordinary hazards. And remember 
that the Rolex Perpetual isn’t self-winding just 
to save you the trouble of winding it up. A self- 
winding watch tends to be more accurate than a 
hand-wound watch because the tension on the 
mainspring is much more even, much more 
constant. Yes, a Rolex Perpetual is made to be 
accurate and stay accurate. 


¥* This is a true story, taken from a letter written 
by the professor concerned (Professor Cutolo of 
Milan University) to the Rolex Watch Company. 
The original letter can be inspected at the offices 
of the Rolex Watch Company, 13 Rue du Marché, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 


fraser 

“They found it and brought it gingerly to the surface. And when on dry 

land they held it in their hands they gazed at it with stupefaction.” 


FREE COLOUR BROCHURE 
OF ROLEX WATCHES 


The Rolex Oyster Perpetual —truly a monarch among 
watches. The astonishingly accurate movement, perfectly 
protected by the Oyster case, is given added precision 
by the self-winding mechanism. The tension on the main- 
spring is much more even and overwinding is impossible. 


This new, slim, hand-finished case 
has arrived at last —and as from 
now is gracing all Rolex Oyster 
Perpetuals, 


Another Bolex first—the Phantom 
Crown: waterproof, even when 
pulled out for hand-setting! 
Another proof of Rolex leadership. 


ROLEX 


For the latest information on Rolex 
watches recently arrived in this 
country, write to the Rolex Watch 
Company, Limited, 1 Green Street, 
Mayfair, London, W.1. 


A landmark in the history of time measurement 


THE ROLEX WATCH COMPANY LIMITED, 


(H. WILSDORF, GOVERNING DIRECTOR), 


1 GREEN STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1 
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OQ for all important occasions... 


Van Heusen shirts and collars 


THE BRITISH VAN HEUSEN COMPANY LTD. LONDON & TAUNTON 


SS 


SP 


/ 

DE LUXE TROUSERS. Perfectly styled 

- for comfort and appearance 

| i W II ISK Y under all active conditions, with 
mild ...mellow...matured... 


completely clean waistband. 


SSS 


Yy 
support giving WY 


an exquisite whisky 


Distillertes 
GLEN SCOTIA ARGYLL SCAPA KIRKWALI 
Founded 1835 


/ 
Sata 
Founded 1885 


A POLIKOFF PRODUCTION 
BLOCIL BROTHERS (Distillers) LTD., GLASGOW 


Obtainable at leading men’s shops. 
Enquiries :- 


29-53 CHATHAM PLACE LONDON E39 
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For this 
New Elizabethan 
Age of Progress— 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
BRITAIN’S SUPREMACY 


SPECIALISED 


ENGINEERING 


Trailer Fire Pumps. Generating Sets. Fork Lift Trucks. Marine Engines. 


Bulk Loaders 
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4 For fathers who've retained their youthful 
craving for sports motoring, MG have 
made the 1} Litre Saloon. This is a hand- 

some and smooth-mannered car in town, 

and a real devil for speed in the open, 

T H E Mrs. Sportsman plus three children can 

sit and stare as the world sweeps by ata 

comfortable 60 m.p.h. or a masterly 75. 

@) N E A N D This performance (with power in reserve 

is one of the advantages of having a 

1,250 ¢.c. MG sports engine in a compact 


saloon body ! 


A QUARTER 


L i T R E 7 Features include... 


Wish-bone type independent 


front wheel suspension 
Piston-type hydraulic dampers 
Powerful hydraulic brakes 


Adjustable, direct acting, 
rack and pinion type steering 


Unusually pleasing walnut 
facia panel 


Finest grade leather upholstery 


SALOON 


THk M.G. CAR COMPANY LTD SALES DIVISION, COWLEY, OXFORD 


London Showrooms: University Motor. Lid., Stratton House, 80 Piccadilly, W’.1 


Overseas Business: Nuffield kixports Ltd., Oxfordand 41 Prccadilly. London, 
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Gillette 


Coronation sets 


Cheers for the 66 set 

De-luxe set in lizard grained 
leatherette with plated rims, con- 
taining Aristocrat one-piece razor 
and 10 Blue Gillette blades in 
Dispenser with used blade com- 
32/6 


Gill 


SAF aes 


Three superb Gillette Shaving Sets offer the world’s 
finest and most widely enjoyed shaving system at prices 
for all men. See for yourself the perfect good taste of 
the handsome Coronation cases, the excellence of the 
razors and blades. For every man or boy who shaves 
here is a great souvenir of a great occasion and a daily 


satisfaction for years to come. 


Good mornings begin with Gillette 


Cheers for the 58 set 

A fine case in red leatherette containing a one- 
piece silver-finish razor and 10 Blue Gillette 
blades in the handy Dispenser with used blade 
compartment 17 


‘ 


Cheers for the 45 set 
Compact leatherette covered case ideal for 
travelling, containing three-piece plated razor and 
5 Blue Gillette blades ............ 
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best in 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPCRATION ¢ BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 
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Nay the generous hope of 


pce propertly he the di 


of Mer reign 
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God Save the Queen’ 


Once again this ts a year of splendour tor the Abbey in 


Westminster, which was built for prayer and for the 


anomting of Kings and Queens. Once again the trrum- 
phant trumpets give silver tongue and the people cry out 
‘God Save the Queen’ and the soft English daylight gains 
glory from gold and silver and precious jewels. Here, in 
SPECIALLY 


PAINTED BY FELIX 


KELLY FOR THE 


Punch Coronation 


this sacred place, time adds rich colour to the tapestry 
of history, as a new Queen, Elizabeth II, ts anointed, 
crowned and enthroned. When the Queen departs from 
the Abbey, and the great throng ts dispersed and the atr 
is still, the glory wall still be there, enshrined in this holy 


place, guardian of our faith and of our Royal Succession. 


DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED 


Number 
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23 
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The Crowning of a British Queen 


Through Palace gates, before the crowd, 
The glittering procession swings ; 

And British hearts surge full and proud 
Along this route of Queens and Kings, 

As past and present pageant meets 


In Lonidon’s brave historic streets. 


Down Whitehall where the carriage goes, 
By Downing Street and Treasury, 
John Milton minted verse and prose 
And Scottish Monarchs once made free : 
Their Royal residence’s fame 


On Scotland Yard bestows its name. 


Along Pall Mall, along St. James, 
Old buildings echo with the din ; 
Old streets remember famous names : 
Lord Byron, Wellington and Gwyn : 
While Guardsmen’s plumes awake the air 


Like pigeons in Trafalgar Square. 


Through Piccadilly, up Park Lane 

Both drum and trumpet mark the beat, 
And martial horses wheel to rein 

Down Oxford, then, and Regent Street, 
As we and strangers share the scene 


—The crowning of a British Queen, 
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A Home — 
fit for Giants to live ss 


When you build a roof to cover the giants of the air, 
you are talking in acres. The roof of the Bristol Brabazon 
Hangar, for instance, runs to over 6 acres spread across a \ 
3 huge spans, a type of construction made possible by the | ISICOrs l 
lightness and strength of the Ruberoid Insulated Metal ‘ / 
Roof Deck. 
Think of the prohibitive weight of such a roof in any other 

material. Think of the achievement in providing lasting ’ 
weather protection to such a surface under all extremes of ( 
temperature. Then think of Ruberoid the next time you 

are building a home for a giant—or anything else, for 

that matter. f 


MEMORAy, 

CORONATION OF 
HER MAJESTY 


QUEEN ELIZABETH 
ROOFING BA sune, 1959 


THE RUBEROID CO. LTD., 167 Commonwealth House, New Oxford St., London, W.C.1 


famous OLD FORESTER 
America’s finest Bonded Bourbon Whisky, is available 
to you in England! (Also France, Belgium and Italy) 


Simply ask your hotel management to arrange delivery to you; 
or ‘phone your requirements to the Old Forester distributors 
listed below. 

Old Forester is available in the personalized bottle (fifths 
and 1.6 oz. miniatures) illustrated here with special Corona- 
tion label; or in the conventional fifth shown below. 


In ENGLAND,* call: 

Saccone & Speed Ltd., 32 Sackville St., Piccadilly, 
London W.1. Tel: Regent 2061 

In FRANCE, call: 

Pierre Riviere et Cie., Rue Tronchet 17, Paris. Tel: 
Anjou 57-07 

In BELGIUM, call: 

Société Anonyme pour I’Exploitation des Grandes 
Marques (Sogram) Rue Picard 6, Brussels. Tel: 
250068, 250075 

In ITALY, call: 


Francesco Brunelli & Co., S.A., Darsena H. 21, Geno- 
va. Tel: 62.392 


Yes, | was once a pressing 


This might have been a nightmare to 


anyone else ! But to Terry’s, with nearly a 


century of experience in the design and 
manufacture of springs and presswork, tricky 
problems are all in the day’s work. Their 
research department is unique—both in 
‘know-how’ and equipment—and if you have a spring 


or presswork problem you can rely upon Terry’s to solve it! 


TERRY'S sprwes & pressworx 


4 2 | 7 BROWN-FORMAN DiISTILLERS CORPORATION 
Zo Herbert Terry & Sons Ltd, Redditch, England \ 


Remember — You can bring back 
to the States free of duty 1 gallon (5 fifths) of 
Old Forester. *Payment in U. S. dollars only. 


~ Export Division: 89 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
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All over the world smokers of 


Barneys, at this time, loyally 
salute 


UEE ELZABET 

QUEEr BETH, i 
and with deep gratitude recall 
that the pipe pleasure they now 


enjoy so much had its origin 


back in the days of 


QUEEN ELRABETH, I 


during whose reign tobacco was 


introduced into their homeland. 


Wade by JOHN SINCLAIR LTD. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 
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« Style 1953” 
by B ATTERSBY, in g 
forty shillings 


rey or brown 


>) 


On State occasions, 
on great occasions, on high 
days and holidays, and..... 
on every day of the year, B.S.A. 
Bicycles and Motor Cycles are 
economical and efficient. 

It’s time you had a B.S.A. 


Unruflled ee + Silvifix Hair Cream will keep 


your hair under pertect control = CVER life $ most strehnu- 


The 125¢.c. Bantam 
The ‘go anywhere’ 
machine that costs 

so little to run. 


ous moments. And without gumming or greasiness! Highly 
concentrated, a jar of Silvifix lasts 3 to 4 times as long as other >- 
dressings. Silvifix is made for those who prefer something 
just a little better than the ordinary. 


4/6 ajar, including tax. 


The BS.A. De Luxe, 
Tourist, with B.S.A. 
twist-grip 3-speed 
control. 


.... time you hada 


Write for B.S.A. 
Bicycle and Motor 
Cycle Catalogues. 


B.S.A. Cycles Ltd., 
10 Armoury Road, Birmingham, 11. 
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The people of France 
join with Britons all 
over the world in wishing 
Her Majesty a long, peaceful and 
prosperous reign. For nearly a thousand 
years, during which no fewer than thirteen 
Queens of England were daughters 
of France, the history and fortunes of 
the two peoples have been inseparable. 
Mutual respect has grown with 
the years; nowhere more than in 
France does heartfelt friendliness 
await all Her Majesty’s subjects, 
from the homeland or from overseas. 


AIR FRANCE : FRENCH RAILWAYS 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE 


4 ‘ 


CORONATION OF 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH II 


Salutations and Heartfelt 
Wishes for a Tong and 


Glorious Reign from all employed 
al the LOCKHEED Hydraulte 
Brake Company 


and the Associaled Companies. 
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OUR SINCERE HOPE 


May that sense of devotion 
which prompted SirWalter 
Raleigh's historic act in- 
spire all Her Majesty's 
subjects of every colour, 
creed, and race. 


BRIDGES PAST AND PRESENTCG 


- 
ger 


The Medieval Brid | 
and CL EVE LAN D 


bridges of the middle ages were huilders of bridges 


picturesque enough, but they were 
a menace to life and limb and a 


hindrance to river and road traffic 
for hundreds of years. ‘The modern 
bridge is in contrast, with its sim- 
plicity of line and its complete 
adequacy to the purpose for which 
it is built. 

CHISWICK BRIDGE 


"The entire structure is of reinforced 
concrete, comprising one 150-foot 
span, two 125-foot spans, and 
approach spans. 


THE CLEVELAND 


OF LIVERPOOL 


BRIDGE & ENGINEERING co. LTD., DARLINGTON | Ogden Branch of The imperia! Tobacco Co (of Great Britain and ireland), Lid 


GB 
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ET MON DROIT 


BY APPOINTMENT MOTOR 
VEHICLE MANUFACTURERS TO 
THE LATE KING GEORGE VI 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY LTD. 


CARS . COMMERCIAL VEHICLES . TRACTORS 
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THE 


NEW WORLD 


GAS 


RANGE 


will produce all that ts best 
in British, Continental and 


American Cooking. 


Only 39" wide, it has a 


combination of features 
available in no other 


cooking appliance. 


* Four Boiling Burners 
and Griddle on the Hotplate 


* Separate Multiple-Heat Grill 


* Large Regulo-controlled 
General-Purpose Oven 


* Independently Heated Warming 
Chamber or Low-Temperature Oven 


* Fine-control Safety Taps 


* The Multiple-Heat Grill is a separate totally-enclosed 
radiant heat unit designed for a great variety of dishes ; for 
the quick grilling of meat and for fish, small joints, poultry 
and game 


* Storage drawer 


See it at your Gas Showrooms 


INSIST ON A 


i 
The Griddle is for cooking pancakes, griddle cakes 
and drop-scones, for dry frying when it is @ sub- 
stitute for the frying pan and for simmering once § . at ite 
the contents of a pan have been brought to the boil. % Tm “ 4 a Models are available for Bottled Gas 


RADIATION GROUP SALES LTOD., 7 STRATFORD PLACE, LONDON, W.! MAYfair 6462 
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REIGNS 


JOHN MACKINTOSH & SONS LTD. HALIFAX. 


a 


o meet the challenge of this wonderful 


year, well-dressed women will make 
a point of having something really 
exquisite in the way of stockings, however 
hard they are to come by, For sheer 
beauty to match this year of elegance, 


what could be more filling than Aristoc? 


STOCKINGS 
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Clarks Mens Sandats came you way 


FOR MEN AND YOUNGER MEN 


CHUPPLEE 45/- 
Brown, in sizes 6 to II. 


GAYLORD 
Country tan leather 
or Brown suede. 


Sizes 6 to Il. 


GUERNSEY 32/6 
Brown, in sizes 6 to II. 


Plantation-finished crepe rubber soles 


Nearest shop? Write Clarks. Dept. J.5, Street, Somerset —and ask for illustrated leaflet. 


’ 
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Great Occasion 


The thoughts of all are now focussed on the Great! 
Occasion, and many will be recalling former scenes 
of pageantry and splendour. But there are other! 

moments, too, that we in The Salvation Army like 
to remember. An old couple entering a Darby and 
Joan Home, freed from the fear of separation in 
the evening of their lives . . . a father welcoming 
home his daughter, found after months of anxiety 
by the Army’s Reconciliation Bureau . . . a young 

wife returning to husband and family from the | 6: 

* Mayflower ’ Training Home for neglectful mothers, | 4 
the past forgotten and her confidence restored. No 

banners were hung out for these events and no |) 

crowds gathered; but, for The Salvation Army, | 7% 

they were indeed great occasions! 4 
Will you help the Army’s work? Please send a 


WHERE THERE'S NEED... THERE'S 


The 
Salvation Army 


Then you like a tobacco with the coolness of 
matured leaf, and the full natural flavour brought out by skilled 
blending. You like it to burn cool and slow, giving long-drawn- 
out delight. And of course—at an everyday price within your 
means: Matured Virginia (Red #) 4/6d per oz: Cut Cake 
(Yellow #3) 4/2d per oz. 


Cool and of medium strength— 


(0 WHA Ud... 


ginia, cut from the cake, whose 
| richcolouringisthe measure of its 
| maturity. A mild-to-medium to- 
| bacco of rare quality—covol, slow- 


burning and richly satisfying. 


giving the long-lasting, econo- 


mical smoke a practical man 


FOUR SQUARE ‘RED’ FOUR SQUARE ‘YELLOW’ 4/24 
A genuine aged-in-the-cask Vir- vs 


demands. Made from selected 
leaf, cut from the cake, in broken 


flake form ready for the pipe. 


| 
| 


CO least expensive of all good tobaccos— 
FOUR SQUARE 


There are four other distinct blends : 
| Original Mixture (Blue §§) 4/6d per oz 
| Empire-de-luxe Mixture (Green §§) . 4/2d per oz 


PYROTENAX 
| Mineral Insulated Cables 


Navy Cut (Brown §§) . 4/1$d per oz 
Curlies (Purple $§) . . 4/1!d per oz 


SUPPLIES TO SMOKERS ABROAD 
The use of the trade name *‘ Pyrotenax” is exclusive 


FOUR SQUARE TOBACCOS are readily obtainable in most countries 
to the products cf this Company and its associates. 


and to others we can despatch minimum quantities of 2 lbs. 
British Duty free. If we can be of assistance, please write to: 


GEORGE DOBIE & SON LIMITED, PAISLEY, SCOTLAND 


PYROTENAX LIMITED HEBBURN-ON-TYNE Phone: HEBBURN 32244/7 


Branches a: LONDON BIRMINGHAM MANCHESTER GLASGOW 
GD70 


| a CUT CAKE 
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MOTOR MOWERS 


The lawns of Britain are dressing themselves with 
more than usual care in their uniform of rich green 
velvet to honour our young Queen who has set her 
loyal yeoman subjects a fine example in husbandry 
by the care lavished on the royal parks and swards. 
Out come the rollers, the lawn-edge trimmers and, 
of course, the Atcos in their smart green, red and 
gold livery. Atcos have long played a major role 
in the pageantry of English gardens and share 
their world-wide renown. For, Atco is much more 
than a motor mower of precision-built excellence ; 
it offers a long lifetime of lawn mowing Service* 
maintained year in and year out in the spirit as 
well as in the letter. Atco Motor Mowing, easier 
and more efficient than ever, celebrates this 
historic year with the finest range of models in 
the history of Atco. 


NON 


* ATCO are the only manufacturers of motor mowers maintaining their 
own Service Branches strategically situated throughout the British Isles 
in order to maintain the value of your purchase. 
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Coronation Tea Party 


‘The band and the sack race, the jam buns, the curate, the 


Boy Scout, the disapproving aunt—they are all here in this 
preview by artist Illingworth ofa scene which will be enacted 
in thousands of British villages during Coronation week. And 
afterwards, for millions of homes in every part of the free 
world, the splendid happenings of a great day will be drawn, 
photographed, described—on paper. Through paper their 
memory will be treasured for years to come. And that is just 
one more, happy, proof of the important part paper plays in 
our lives. On great days and ordinary days alike we are 


dependent in some way on one or more of Bowater’s products. 


THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


GREAT BRITAIN +- UNITED STATES OF AMERICA « CANADA 


AUSTRALIA SOUTH AFRICA + NORWAY SWEDEN 
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The 


STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Assets exceed £100,000,000 


for 


MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE 


Head Office 
3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 


London Office 
3 ABCHURCH YARD, CANNON STREET, E.C.4 


Established 1825 


Branches throughout the United Kingdom and Canada 


the only Brandy 


bottled at the 
Chateau de Cognac 


2 
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IQ ¢ ¢ The Defenders of Mafeking. 1953 The Heroes 


of Korea. In fifty three years only the surface of the English 
scene has changed, not the hearts of the people. C.I.V. has become The Terriers, 
“OKay” replaces ‘It’s all Sir Garnet”! It was Sir Garnet Joseph Wolseley who 
commanded the British Army in 1900 the year after the first appearance of a_four- 
wheeled motor car also bearing that honoured name. Compare it with the graceful, 
sweeping lines of the Wolseleys of today —still one of the most distinguished of 


British cars—and in every respect of trustworthiness 
and reliability, very much ‘all Sir Garnet” ! ) 


LiFe | 


WOLSELEY 


British by Birth and Breeding 


WOLSELEY MOTORS LTD., COWLEY, OXFORD. Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Ltd., 
Oxford, ¢7 41 Piccadilly, London, W.1. London Showrooms: 12 Berkeley Street, W.1. 


| BMC) | 
% 


Certainly! This 
collective noun is as 
appropriate to the 
British ‘Unicorn’ as it is 
to the British Lion. 

Ask any proud owner; 
and see for yourself 


the superb points of this | 


fabulous bricfcase. 


Wlustrated. Overnight Briefcase in golden or Autumn tan pigskin, size 
17” x 11h". Single easy-to-pick-up handle, outside zip pocket for travel 
literature, two interior foolscap compartments and a private zip-sealed 
section for overnight tackle. English lever lock and fittings of solid brass. 
Obtainable only direct from the makers at the workbench price of 12 gt ineas 
or in polished golden tan, brown or black hide, 9 guineas. 
Matching zip folio case 16" x 10", available separately at 
£2.15.0 (pigskin) and £2.5.0 (hide). Complete satisfaction 
guaranteed, or purchase price refunded immediately. wa _——— 
Post free and tax free in U.K. & 


Unicorn LeatherCo. Ltd. ™ 
(Dept. PH14) Woodhill Works, Bury, Lancs. Zip folio case 


“Outlook unsettled...” 


Take your Dexter— that settles it! A 
Dexter weatherproof is right, whatever 
the weather, whatever the occasion. 


The foxhead label is the symbol 
of complete protection, of 
impeccable style. 


“As British 
%> as the weather— 
but reliable” 


WALLACE, SCOTT & CO. LTD., 
CATHCART, GLASGOW and LONDON 
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BY ROYAL COMMAND 


"Vote a shop,’ said the Prince, and Mr. 


Marcovitch, who, a hundred years ago, was 
making his cigarettes in an obscure room near 
Piccadilly knew that their excellence had made 
him famous Ever since, Marcovitch Cigarettes 
have been made to the same high standards 
as won the approval of that Eminent Personage 
and his friends ; they are rolled of the very 
finest tobacco, for the pleasure of those whose 


palates appreciate perfection. 


BLACK AND WHITE 


cigarettes for Virginia smokers 
25 for 5/5 


ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD 
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Whats afoot today 7 


The choice is yours. The selection is Church’s — straight from the craftsmen’s 
benches, and treed for your inspection. It does you good to see and handle 
such leather. The lasts are from Church’s exclusive numbered series. The work- 
manship is of that rarer quality you would like to find more often. These 


shoes, and other Church’s styles are fitted only by accredited Church’s Agents. 


From left to right 


“Braeside” 

in brown Gayton calf, crepe sole and heel. 
(the sare shoe, leather soled, and nailed for golf is 
called **Wentworth"’.) 

“Chetwynd” 

in black or brown calf, or brown reversed colf. 
“Diplomat” 

in black or brown calf, 

“Chamberlain” 

in black or brown calf. 

“Consul” 

in black or brown calf. 


At the top. 
“Turf” 


made on Church's new ' Whipflex’ principle for 
slipper flexibility. In brown reversed calf, unlined. 


famous English shoes 


At prices from 85/- to 112/9. Piease write for address of your nearest Agent, to CHURCH & CO, LTD., DUKE 8T., NORTHAMPTON 


A full range is held at Babers of 299 OX FORD Street, London, W.1. 
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MAY 20—22 


25 — 30 


3—6 
June 7 — 
July 26 


10 — 27 


JULY i—+4 
7—10 


28 — 31 


Royal Summer 


A CORONATION CALENDAR 


CHELSEA FLOWER SHOW 
Royal Hospital, Chelsea, London. 


AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP 


Liverpool. 


CORONATION OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 


EPSOM SUMMER MEETING 


Epsom, Surrey. (Oaks 4th, Derby 6th) 


GLYNDEBOURNE OPERA FESTIVAL 


Glyndebourne, Sussex. 


ROYAL TOURNAMENT 


Karls Court, London. 


TROOPING THE COLOUR 


Horse Guards Parade, London. 


VIRST TEST MATCH, ENGLAND v. AUSTRALIA 
Trent Bridge, Nottingham. 


ROYAL ASCOT FLAT RACE MEETING 
Ascot, Berkshire 


HENLEY ROYAL REGATTA 


Henley-on-Thames, Oxfordshire. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF ENGLAND'S SHOW Blackpool, Lancashire. 
GOODWOOD FLAT RACE MEETING 


Goodwood, Sussex. 
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We suggest an immaculate grey 
flannel suit and an enormous button- 
hole. 


Wear a tweed jacket and flannels as a 
matter of course. Bright check socks 
are optional. A golf umbrella keeps 
the sun shining. 


Members’ enclosure, top hat and 
morning coat. Tattersalls, either that 
or bowler and lounge suit. 


Full evening dress or a dinner jacket 
is essential, 


You just go as you are. Unless, of 
course, you happen to be taking part, 
in which case you wear what you’re 
told. 

Lounge suits are the order of the day. 
Carry an umbrella in case it rains. 


If you haven’t got an M.C.C. tie, 
make sure you go with someone who 
has. 


In the Royal Enclosure, morning dress 
and a grey topper—elsewhere a formal 
lounge suit and a bowler. 


Gleaming white flannels, a blazer and 
aclub tie. Top it off with a genuine 
panama hat. 


Country suit, tweed cap and a shoot- 
ing stick to poke the pigs with. 


Man's revenge for Ascot — wear just 
what you like, the more comfortable 
the better. A picnic case is bound to 
be useful, even beside a television set. 


AUSTIN REED OF REGENT STREET 


LONDON & PROVINCIAL CITIES 


622 


Nine floors for men 


LONDON TELEPHONE: 


REGENT 6789 
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SOUVENIR PROGRAMME 


EVIEWERS of books sometimes say that the 

Introduction alone is worth the money. This is 
emphatically not true of the present Introduction, 
the main purpose of which is to fill an awkward gap 
between the Frontispiece (which can be seen by holding 
this page up against a strong light) and the beginning 
of Part I, which can be found by following the direction 
indicated by the red arrow. —_—-—-—+ 

This, so far as is known, is the first red arrow ever 
to appear in a page of type in this paper and, together 
with the apparition of the word (Iii ist (taken at 
random from a dictionary) in blue, may be said to 
mark an epoch. To a writer accustomed to working 
in the drab medium of black on white and suddenly 
accorded the benison of Technicolor, the temptation 
to plumb the resources of the spectrum is very strong. 
Purple commas would look well. Ginger brackets, 
enclosing an epigram in green, would fill a long-felt 
want. But an Introduction is no place for fripperies. 
We must get on. 

What, then, is this Coronation Number about 2 

It is hard to say. It is certainly not about the 


Coronation, which has not, at the time of writing, yet 


taken place. Nor is it about the arrangements for the 
Coronation, for these are in other hands and have, in 
any case, already received mention in contemporary 
publications. One might perhaps say that it is about 
the people who are now busily cutting sandwiches, 
painting front-gates and in other ways preparing 
themselves to celebrate one of the great occasions of 
their lives. In other words, the whole British people. 


In Part I of this remarkable and colourful work an 
attempt has been made to describe, and even explain, 
the pre-eminence of the British in all walks of life and in 
every manifestation of natural and inherited genius. 
The attempt has failed. There was not room, for one 
thing. For another, modesty (our sole national failing) 
has intermittently raised its ugly head. Worst of all, 
a carefully planned chronological sequence, designed to 
trace from prehistoric times to the present day the 
influences that have wrought upon us for good, has 
been thrown into confusion by the intransigence and 
incompetence of writers and artists—particularly the 
latter, whose chronological sense is nil. 

Still, with all its faults, Part I is undoubtedly the 
finest thing of its kind ever offered to the public. 


Unless it be Part Il. Part I] is called “ Rising to 
the Occasion ”’ and reveals, by means of many curious 
and deft examples, the genius of the British people for 
bestirring themselves and matching their endeavours 


with the hour. In the home and in the Antipodes, in 
the offices of the local newspaper no less than in those 
of the borough council, at Harwell, at the headquarters 
of the British Railways Executive, in the dark un- 
fathom’d caves of the Conchological Society, a deep 
determination to make a go of it wells up at times 
like these. Part If pays tribute to this spirit, in 
a handsome and muddle-headed sort of way ; and it 
concludes, not unfittingly, with a brief account of the 
manner in which Punch itself has risen to the big 
occasions of its career. 


Part III can only be described as 

Words in yellow do not show up as well on a page as 
one could wish, but it is too late to do anything about 
that now. ‘‘ The Coronation Charivari’”’, as Part III 
is calied, holds within the narrow confines of its sixteen 
pages all those drawings, articles and poems that, while 
eminently suitable for a Coronation number, could by 
no stretch of the imagination be coerced under the 
themes of Parts I and II. To call it a hotch-potch 
would be insulting to its compilers. “‘ Farrago’’, 
which is a Latin word meaning mixed fodder for cattle, 
might suggest a lack of respect for its readers of which 
this paper is never guilty. These considerations go 
far to explain why the word “‘ Charivari ”’ (aceording 
to the 0.E.D. ‘a serenade of rough music, made with 
kettles, pans, tea-trays, etc.”’) was ultimately selected. 
But the music is far from rough. Part III can con- 
fidently be recommended to young and old alike. 


There remain four pages—and those the most 
important—which stand outside the three main sec- 
tions of this Number. On pages 17-21, between Parts 
I and II, Mr. Punch pays his warm and loyal tribute 
to the Royal Family—to Her Majesty the Queen, 
whose charm and quiet wisdom and patent devotion 
have made her, in a few months of rule, the best- 
loved Sovereign that even the well-loved House of 
Windsor has given us; to the Duke of Edinburgh, 
popular, unassuming, intensely interested in the work 
and play and welfare of his Queen’s people ; to their 
children, on whom are set the bright future hopes of 
Britain and the Empire. 


Such then, in brief, is Mr. Punch’s Coronation offer- 

it is not claimed that this Introduction, for all 
its virtues, gives a complete, or even a_ partially 
accurate, account of the contents of this Number. 
To find out what it contains the reader must still put 
himself to the trouble of reading it. 
forthwith—and 


LONG LIVE THE QUEEN 


ing. 


Let him do so 
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WHY WERE WE BORN SO BEAUTIFUL? 


AS climbers halt to view the distant plain, 

Or, if they’re frank, to get their breath again, 
At this high moment let us stop the car 
And wonder how the Briton came so far. 
| think I hear a mocking song below : 
* Why was he born so beautiful ¢”” they crow. 
Men see us moving to an iron plan, 
Like some great plough, across the map of Man, 
We know, though not unconscious of our worth, 
It was by accident we owned the earth. 
We picked up islands while we wandered round, 
As gentle tramps find pennies on the ground. 
We tried philanthropy—and made it pay: 
* High principle,” we thought—** Low cunning,” they. 
Our “ liberties ’’ were not invented things, 
But simply sprang from having funny kings. 
King John, King James and Co. deserve the thanks 
Of all the Britons—and indeed the Yanks. 
Our Constitution stands, serene and stout : 
But that’s because we never thought it out. 
If we had made it perfect and precise, 
We should be caught, like others, in a vice. 
They call us cold and hard: they have no case. 
We are the softies of the human race. 
One Rule of War makes all the nations gay : 


* Whatever the result, the British pay.” 

We start an Empire: it becomes a Club. 

The Lion now takes lessons from the Cub. 

Some say that Adam was an Englishman : 

But he had not the kindness of our clan. 

“The Woman tempted me ” is not, I pray, 

A thing that Englishmen will ever say. 

More probably, we are the seed of Job 

We bear so well the buffets of the ylobe. 

There is our weather, which we all condemn : 

But that explains our fortitude and phlegm. 

For men must be, who dwell in such a clime, 
Ready for anything at any time. 

But if our Latitude enjoyed more sun, 

If it were 5, instead of 51, 

Sun-soaked and languid, we should lose our punch, 
And sink—who knows ¢— to sleeping after lunch. 
We've won high marks for mastery afloat : 

But every islander must use a boat 

If, like the Swiss, we lived on lakes and rocks, 
We should have made, not history, but clocks. 
Not Virtue then, not Villainy, but Fate, 

A string of accidents, has made us great : 

From which it follows, in the Hall of Fame 

We ask no banners—and deserve no blame. 


A. P. H. 
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Part I—THIS BLESSED PLOT 


“VERY GOOD KIND OF FOLKS” 


Some account of the Invaders of our 
Island from the earliest times to 1066, 
and of our debt to them 


T is widely recognized by the 

British, when at rare intervals 
they pause to assess their own 
merits, that some of the credit must 
yo to their ancestors. Drake is 
mentioned as a typical forebear. 
The names of Richard I and Nelson 
come up frequently ; less often, 
those of Strafford and Perkin 
Warbeck. This is good as far as it 
goes, but there is a deplorable ten- 
dency to think that our ancestors 
began with the Norman Conquest, 
or not much earlier. J. R. Green, 
for instance, begins his 800-page 
Short History of the English People 
in quite modern times—-and in 
Sleswick, of all places, where a 
number of eorls and ceorls lived 
each within his own border’ or 
“mark, a belt of forest or waste 


land”. This is taking a very 
narrow view of the English, even 


if you add, as Green does, that “ if 


a stranger came through this wood 
or over this waste, custom bade 
him blow his horn as he came” 
By the time these Angles came 
blowing their horns over here, 
three-quarters of the entire history 
of our island up to the present time 
was already used up. 

Our ancestors began in 6000 B.c. 
It was at about this time that 
Britain became an island, and no- 
body who got in earlier counts. 
Swanscombe Man in all probability 
came on foot and got embedded 
in Pleistocene gravel for his pains. 
We are not concerned with such 
pedestrian antecedents. The 
people who made us what we are 
are those who came over by boat, 
thus exhibiting typical qualities 
of courage, initiative, seamanship 
and resource before they even got 
here. ‘This paper, therefore, ranges 


from Mesolithic times to 1066—by 
which date we were all here, bar a 
few Huguenots and others who were 
late. The die was cast. The Brit- 
ish people were assembled and 
could settle down to the business 
of seeing that nobody else got 
across. 


A Short History of the Mesolithic 
People 


Goodness knows when these 
people arrived, but they stopped 
being mesolithic about 2500 B.c. 
They did nothing but hunt, and 
their influence is still strong in 
these parts. It is true that the 
creatures hunted by the British 
have grown progressively smaller, 
but the size of huntsmen and horses 
has increased in proportion, so that 
the total weight of a hunt is prob- 
ably about the same now as in 
6000 B.c. The point is not strictly 
germane, but it shows continuity 
and must stand. 

The Azilians, a definitely meso- 
lithic people, ate shellfish, though 
not, as far as is known, at South- 
end, 


The Neolithic Age 
The Windmill Hill People, earlier 


than whom we cannot go, built 
causewayed camps”. The camps 
were surrounded with a splendid 
series of concentric ditches, but 
these old Windmill Hillians left 
portions of each ditch undug, so 


that there was a splendid series of 


causeways into the camp. — Archa- 
ologists cannot understand — the 
purpose of digging great ditches 
and then leaving innumerable en- 
trances into the stronghold. The 


Tron Age 


point is that they were not en- 
trances but exits. The W.H.s 
wanted to get out, thus displaying 
enterprise, the urge to explore and 
a love of the open air. These quali- 
ties unfortunately fell into disuse 
in medieval times. If the Barons 
had had drawbridges all round 
their castles, the Wars of the Roses 
would have been over in half the 
time. But there was a revival. 
Drake was a typical Windmill Hill 
man. 

In general, the Neolithic British 
were a small dark type and made 
much pottery, which thev broke 
in pieces and sprinkled about, after- 
wards heaping earth on top. Thus 
we owe them not only Stafford- 
shire, but also much of our archae- 
ology, for, but for their habit of 
making mounds, we should have 
been at a loss to know where to 
dig. 


What do We owe to Our Bronze Age 
Ancestors ? 


Buttons and alcohol, for two 
things. The Beaker Folk intro- 
duced both these amenities, not 
necessarily in that order. Jac- 
quetta and Christopher Hawkes, in 
one of their books, describe them 


as having “ pronounced brows and 
determined chins ”’, as well as round 
skulls and buttons, so that one is 
inclined to add Lt.-Colonels (Retd.) 
to the tally of our indebtedness. 
But the thought is perhaps too 
fanciful. White moustaches, in 
any case, came in with the Vikings. 

Our love of pomp, of dressing 
up, of putting on a bit of a show, 
we certainly owe to the Bronze- 
agers. Gold ornaments they had, 
and amber, and maces and sceptres, 
and they also conceived the idea 
of putting one stone on top of 
another (as at Stonehenge), from 
which Euston station is indirectly 


derived. Celts were pouring in at 


‘ 
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about this time, and everybody 
knows that to them we owe twi- 
light and much of Scotland and 
Wales and a kind of four-wheeled 
horse-drawn cart, besides our abil- 
ity to be less phlegmatic than we 
are supposed to be, when the 
occasion arises. These Celts went 
on arriving pretty well with every 
tide, bringing pins, ploughs and 
socketed axes and establishing the 
kindred arts of Dressmaking, Agri- 
culture and War wherever they 
went. They also brought Iron, 
which takes us into another Age. 


Tron Men 


It is now the fifth century B.c. 
Athens had her Parthenon, but we 
had the Glastonbury Lake Village, 
and it wasn’t more than another 
three or four hundred vears before 
the Belgae were over here with 
chariots, wine and wheeled ploughs. 
These Belgic ancestors are very 
important. They started the tradi- 
tion of helping the Continent to 
resist would-be world-conquerors, 
and got Julius Caesar in such a 
rage that he came over for an 
operation— not at this time free. 
Skip about ninety years and we 
reach 


The Romans 


Historians are apt to say that 
the Romans came and went with- 
out lasting influence on our de- 
velopment. This is a_ bit too 
starry-eyed for those who know 
their legionaries. To the Romans 
we owe our gravitas, our respect 
for law and order, our liking for 
route marches and a disposition to 
sprawl at meals. We didn't take 
readily to greaves, and never ac- 
quired the Roman habit of speak- 


ing publicly from platforms de 
corated with the beaks of ships, 
but you can't have everything. 
In any case, we have a right to 
include these people among our 
ancestors, and we owe them much. 


They stopped any more Celts 
coming in, to take a debt at 
random. 


Hopelessly Jumbled Period 


We now enter a_ period in 
which surprising number of 
ancestors came and went in all 


directions, handing down qualities 
which we could ill spare, but 
moving with such rapidity that it 
is difficult to say with certainty 
who bequeathed what. “ No spot 
in Britain,” says J. R. Green, who 
joins us at this time, “can be so 
sacred to Englishmen as that which 
first felt the tread of English feet.” 
This is all very well for those who 
are English rather than British in 
outlook and who agree, moreover, 
with Green that the Angles slaugh- 
tered every Briton they met and 
so became our exclusive ancestors. 
But it cuts clean across the theme 
of this article and must be hotly 
denied. To men of broader views 


Neo-Geogjian, 


there is hardly a creek or inlet in 
Britain that did not first feel the 
tread of our ancestors, of one kind 
or another, and all are equally 
sacred, Jutes, Frisians and Danes 
swarmed ashore at places where the 
grass had already been trampled 
flat by Maglemosians, Urn Folk, 
Lake-Dwellers, | Deverel-Rimbury 
People, the La Téne Boys, the 
Belgae, Aulus Plautius and not a 
few out-and-out This is 
not to deny our obligation to the 
Angles— we owe to them our habit 
of blowing horns when 
waste spaces, for example 


Gauls. 


crossing 
but we 
must keep our sense of proportion. 
We should not have been so 
tall and fair but for the Danes, nor 
so red-headed strong-limbed 
but for the Picts, nor so eager to 
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rush in large numbers to the sea- 
side but for the constant need 
to try to repel ancestors from Nor- 
way, Jutland, Frisia and Lreland 
(whence, for some reason, came the 
Scots). It may well be, too, that 
our habit of never knowing when 
we are beaten grew up at this time ; 
for no sooner were we beaten by 
one lot than another lot came and 
beat us from a different direction, 
so that final defeat was out of the 
question. All this running about, 
trom the fifth to the tenth century, 
made the people fit. There was 
also an inclination to build ships, 
in the hope of getting away from 
it all, which ultimately led to Sea- 
power, Discovery and Empire. 


The Normans 


By 1066) practically all the 
virtues were in the bag (to make 
use of a later expression) except 
Graceful Living, the Dance and 


‘Tapestry-work. These we owe to 


the Normans, the latest of our 
ancestors. Since their time we 


have all been descendants, content 
to build upon the sure foundations 
laid by seven thousand years of 
continuous invasion. 


Conclusion 


This has already been reached. 
But the curious (who are Meso- 
lithic, by the way ; the Maglemo- 
sians were always poking about 
among the rocks with bone-tipped 
harpoons) may like to know that 
the title of this article is taken from 
The Rivals, iv, 1: ‘* Our ancestors 
are very good kind of foiks ; but 
they are the last people I should 
choose to have a visiting acquain- 
tance with.” 


H. F. 
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MEDIEVAL MANNERS MAKYTH MODERN MAN 


S we survey the period that stretches from William 

the Conqueror to the Accession of James I, we can- 
not but notice the emergence of the Characteristic 
British Virtues. It being the function of scholarship to 
complicate the obvious, this remark will now be elabor- 
ated until our space runs out. 


Keeping a Stiff Upper Lip probably came in with 
the close-fitting armour that rendered facial crinkling 
uncomfortable. A good deal of Medieval Social History 

is Armour, and no 
piece of such had 
more permanent in- 
fluence than the bit 
that covered the fea- 
tures to prevent nose- 
slicing, eye - gouging 
and taking it on the 
chin. At one time, 
armour was lots of 
little metal circles 
linking on to other 
little metal circles, 
and later it became solid metal roughly shaped into the 
semblance of man and horse. In time, it got so solid 
that gunpowder had to be invented before the stalemate 
could be eliminated from warfare. By then, the upper 
lip had been immobile so long that it stayed that way, 
except during the attacks of sneezing that followed the 
discovery of snuff. 


Love of Animals began with the easier beasts, 
especially dogs, and only later worked up to more test- 
ing love-objects, like 
parrots and tortoises. 

Large numbers of 
hounds lay about on 
the rush-strewn floors 
of castles, gnawing 
bones tossed them by 
the gravy - stained 
fingers of ‘Tenants- 
in-Chief, Mesne-Ten- 
ants and Unknown 
Knights. Bird pets 
tended to be Falcons rather than Budgerigars. Where- 
as the Greeks liked to find an owl perching on their 
wrists, Barons expected a Hawk. Much time was 
spent on training them to soar into the empyrean, hunt 
wild birds and, most important of all, come back. 
Among Modern Men the homing bird preferred is the 
pigeon. William I loved the tall stags as if he were 
their father, which he was not, unless Rufus was 
some kind of Red Deer: the evidence is against this. 
At the other end of our period, we find the inexplicable 
Cardinal Wolsey feeding carp, thus making them into a 
rather paunchy fish. Although on one occasion Richard 
ILL showed a passionate desire to havea horse, it isdoubt- 
ful whether he was an animal lover in the true sense. 


Believing that 
First should 
mean First Served was 
a latish development. 
The herdsman’s 
family snatching at 
their pease, the chate- 
laine’s guests bribing 
the turnspit to hew 
them a juicy bit of 
venison only 
slowly and reluc- 


Come 


Traifors Gale 
Form Queue 


this side. 


were 


tantly converted to the view that mere priority of 
arrival should count before strength of elbow or 
breadth of acres. (There was some rule, if memory 
serves, to the effect that if you had been sitting 
there since the reign of Richard I you had a good 
claim to preferential service.) Magna Carta deais with 
almost everything you would expect to find in the 
Middle Ages, and this comprehensive document is silent 
on queues. Even as late as the Elizabethan Theatre— 
or Playhouse —you had to cudgel your way in through 
a howling mob of apprentices, cutpurses and shorthand- 
writers hoping to pinch the play for their own theatres. 
Of course, if you were a gallant, you could arrive when 
you liked and be escorted with low bows to a stool on 
the stage. The test of whether you were a gallant or 
not was the length of your sword and pedigree. The 
best we can say is that this Virtue was on the latent 
side, 


Modesty, on the other hand, was well established by 
early times, and may, indeed, have appeared by the 
reign of Alfred. After all, a less modest man would not 
have meekly taken over another cook’s cakes : he would 
have insisted on showing off some culinary invention of 
his own. The well-worn anecdote about Canute and 
the waves shows him exhibiting the didactic meekness 
of the modest, although he could have been merely 
mock-modest, thinking that it was only by secretly 
willing the waves to advance that he overcame their 
diffidence. Bruce was not ashamed to learn from a 
mere spider. Elizabeth I, who learned in an altogether 
more high-flown way from Roger Ascham and had a 
tiresome habit of rating Ambassadors in impromptu 
Latin, at least ran herself down in public, calling her 
wit mean and her body weak. 
to subjects, a wider 
field, we find Chaucer 
allowing the Host to 
stint him of his tale of 4 ‘ 


Sir Thopas. Anselm 
PANTRY 


described himself as 
~ TEAS 


a poor sheep, not the 
HOME CAKES 


‘To turn from rulers 


phrase of one puffed 
up by pride. Warwick 
the Kingmaker 
ways made other 
people King. 
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Cheerfulness in 


Adversity began in 
the reign of Edward “24 4 
II, who, despite his es 


defeat at Bannock- 
burn, showed amuse- 
ment at the nick- 
names given to 


OF 
MERRIE MEN | 

courtiers by P. Gav- 

eston. Moreover, he 


played pitch and toss 


while the stormclouds gathered, led by Thomas of 
Lancaster, and was in every way more puckish than his 
father, the Hammer of the Scots. It is true that the 
Hammer legislated with a verve and complexity that 
endeared him to lawyers, although he began with a 
confused upbringing ; but this was more a matter of 
Fortitude Overcoming Early Hardships than of Cheer- 
fulness: the Hammer was no grig. Whether the 
Merrieness of Robin Hood’s Men was evidence of the 
Virtue under discussion, we cannot teil without know- 
ing more about Sherwood Forest than that it was with- 
in easy reach of Nottingham. 


SHERWOOD FORES 


BEWARE 


Love of Flowers was going strong by the Wars of the 
Roses. 


Gregariousness goes back much further. The 
remark An Englishman's Home is his Castle illumi- 
nates this stage of 
development. The 
number of people who 


were packed into the 

average castle was 

astonishing. They 


lay about on bundles 
of straw, paced the 
battlements, huddled 
in wooden huts in 
the courtyards and 
thronged the secret 
passages. The tend- 
ency of the modern dwelling to contain visitors, resident 
relatives and persons who elude exact definition shows 
what this Virtue has led to. Of course, even in the 
over-castellated days of Stephen many Englishmen did 
not, in fact, live in castles. Some inhabited cottages of 
clay and wattle made, some fasted and feasted and 
copied the obscurer Latin authors in monasteries, some, 
those engaged in foreign trade, lived between and below 
decks. It is noticeable that this alternative accommo- 
dation was equally suited to sociability. The exception 
that proves this particular rule is the Hermit. 


Readiness to Rule Others for their Own Good grew 
unevenly and uncertainly. After practising with vary- 
ing success on the Welsh, the Scots, the Irish and the 
French, under the Tudors we suddenly switched over 
and concentrated not on trying to rule the Spanish 
Empire but on preventing the Spaniards from ruling it. 
Within the realm, the Villeins got ruled a good deal, and 
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had to fit in their agriculture with frequent visits to the 
Manor Court, the County Court, the Assizes and various 
Moots. If they made a getaway to a Borough, they 
were at the disposal of Courts of Aldermen, Craft Guilds, 
Guilds Merchant, Courts of Pie Powder and the Mayor. 
Englishmen were also 
liable to the unpre- 
dictable exactions of 
Archdeacons, Privy 
Councillors, the Star 
Chamber, Excisemen 
and the King of the 
Beggars. The King 
also ruled hard in all 
directions, except 
when being ruled 
himself. 


WELFARE CENTRE] 


Some of the social developments between the 
Eleventh and Sixteenth Centuries were not destined to 
endure ; for instance, the custom among Knights of 
wearing ladies’ gloves: this is done now only by 
Knights with very small hands. Pilgrims no longer 
wear peas in their shoes as they ride to Canterbury : 
instead they sit through dinners on the off-chance of 
hearing a speech by an Ambassador. Yet, while there 
have been alterations in detail, the essentials remain 
the same. ‘The Briton to-day is the descendant of the 
Briton whose date may be loosely defined as of yore, 
and heredity will out. In the dim recesses of the 
British Unconscious, crops still rotate, palfreys jingle 
and Dark Ladies inspire Sonnets. 


NOTES 
1. Proof of several of the above theories might be 


found in the British Museum Library. (38 bus from 
Victoria.) 


2. It may be helpful to remember that the Tudors 
were Welsh and the Stuarts Scottish. This gave us two 
full centuries of rule by Celts, and would account for 
the fey element in the Constitution’s combination of 
non-existence and vitality. 


3. The reference to the Elizabethan Playhouse 
raises the perennial question of the authorship of 
Shakespeare’s plays. Has it ever been noticed that 
Bacon's name reads backwards as “No cab”? This 
reference to progress on foot suggests Shanks’ pony. 
Now Edward I] was known as Longshanks. 
mere chance that 
Marlowe wrote a play 
called Edward II? 
If Shakespeare's 
plays were, indeed, 
the work of Marlowe, 
either they or Mar- 


Can it be 


lowe will certainly 
need extensive re- 
dating. 


R. G. G. Price 
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AW ELZZABETHAN CRISIS 


HE Crowning of a New Queen is a Good Time for Putting 
Affairs of State in Order. Many Court Favourites have 
Lately Forecaft a Golden Reign. Let us not be led Aftray 

in Expecting a Mountain oniy to find a Mole Hill. Wealth muft 
be Created by Work or War. War is a Spafmodick Aid to the 
exchequer but our Work muft be Plann’d. 


Government White Vellum is soon to be Iffu’d Setting 

out our Hopes and Fears for the Future. Apart from the 
Nobie Pictures and Charts that it will Contain, it will alfo have 
fome Writing for Thofe of the Populace able to Read. 


UR Diplomatic Correfpondent, who has Infide Knowledge, 

Reports that the Survey Infifts that we muft Produce More 
in Order to Clofe the Guinea Gap and Maintain our Standard 
of Living, Twenty Per Cent at the Very Leaft and More Still if 
we are to Prefs on with our Plans to De-nationalife the More 
Lucrative Thames Boatmen. 


NAVISH Workmen muft be made to Work Harder. Similar 

Cafes to that of the London Porters, who Fought Againft 
the Employment of Spainifh Imported Labour, muft not be 
Tolerated. Several Porters Loft Their Ears but there was 
Widefpread Difcontent that not one was Executed. 


Zyl fhowd Bear in Mind that we Uf'd to Live a Great 


Deal on Invifible Exports in the fhape of fuch Fine Men 
as Sir Francis Drake who Earn’d us many Fine Ounces of 
Spainifh Bullion from Private Enterprifes. We have to make 
up for the Lofs of thefe Overfeas Inveftments by Increaf’d Pro- 
duction at Home. New Overfeas Markets are Conftantly being 
Open’d Up and Frefh Bilateral Trade Agreements will fhortly 
be in Operation with Cathaia, Mofcovia and ‘Tartary. There 
isan Kager Defire for More of the Spirit of 1588 (when we ftood 
alone). Already Reftrictions are Diminifhing: recently Her 
Majefty’s Government Decreed that we need no Longer Bear 
a Brand on the Forehead at Birth. 


—. Hop'd Incidentally that the Demand for Corn will not 
be fo Acute this year, for Sir Walter Raleigh—— Famous 
Traveller and Man of Letters--has Introdue’d a New and 
Delicious Vegetable call’d the Potato which it is Hop’d will 
Help to take the Place of Bread. 
U E muft all Play our Part, for the fake of the Old Country, 
for the Glory of Weftern Civilifation—and becaufe we 
Shall Lofe our Ears if we Do Not. 


pe. 
| \ 
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THE THIN RED OBLONGS 


OU cannot hope to have a complete picture of a 

nation’s character until you have studied its people 
in war and its attitude towards military achievement. 
For instance, while the British associate names like 
Wellington, Nelson, Lord Raglan and the Marquis of 
Granby with public-houses, the French take names of 
equal renown, such as Austerlitz and Solférino, and 
attach them to railway stations. To the French a 
battle, even a victorious one, is something so grim and 
serious as only to be matched with the forbidding 
gloom of the Métro. To the British, war is more like a 
game, and Waterloo Station is purely accidental. 

Like a!l games, the game of war as the British play 
it has its rules. Known as the Principles of War, these 
used to be eight in number, remembered character- 
istically enough by a mnemonic introducing the 
M.C.C. They have now been reduced to two : 

(a) The British soldier loses every battle except the 
last. 

(b) The British soldier has a traditional genius for 
improvisation. 

These rules may both conveniently be illustrated 
by reference to the Battle of Minden. 

A glance at the sketch-map (Figure 1) shows that 
Minden is a town the shape, though of course not the 
size, of a lamb chop, lying on the west bank of the River 
Weser. The red oblongs are the British infantry. 
Tacticians will have it that the traditional formation 
for the British in battle was the square, but military 
historians have usually preferred the oblong, sometimes 
with a little whisker jutting out half-way along one 
of the longer sides which presumably represents the 
Commanding Officer. 

The red-and-white oblongs are the British cavalry. 
The blue and blue-and-white oblongs are the French 


infantry and cavalry respectively. Everything else in 


the picture is German, including the topography but 
excluding Lord George Sackville. 


° R. Bastau 


Figure 1 
A. British cavalry 
B. British infantry 
C. Allied infantry 
D. French infantry 


French cavalry 
Haystack 

Lord George Sackvill: 
Game-pie (cold) 


The allied forces are commanded by Prince Ferdi- 
nand, Duke of Brunswick. He appreciates the situation 
and gives an order. The British infantry, unable to 
make head or tail of his German accent, misunderstand 
it and advance against the French horse.* 

Clearly the situation is out of hand. Never before 
in history have infantry attacked cavalry in such a 
manner. Only the traditional British genius for im- 
provisation can save the day. Instead of being cut 
to pieces, the infantry ‘‘break through three lines of 
French cavalry and tumble them to ruin”. 

With the enemy reeling back in confusion, Prince 
Ferdinand orders Lord George Sackville to follow up 
with his cavalry. Lord George, whom it is difficult 
not to picture sitting behind a haystack with his 
A.D.C.s, eating cold game-pie, declines to do so, and 
the Prince (not knowing the peculiar British genius) is 
furious. 

But consider. If the Battle of Minden were won, 
it would need to be the last in the campaign. By 
leaving enough French alive to regroup and _ fight 
another day, Sackville brilliantly ensured that the 
Seven Years’ War should complete the four years still 
due to it, instead of ending prematurely on August Ist, 
1759. 

It is worth remarking that there is no Métro station 
called Minden. Sackville, on the other hand, became 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, in which capacity he 
directed the war against the Americans. This char- 
acteristically imaginative appointment has never been 
as deeply appreciated by the Americans as it should be. 

An army, however, needs more than rules to guide 
it—it needs long and arduous training in carrying out 
those rules. The bravery of the Minden infantry and 
the originality of Lord George Sackville were no mere 
accident ; they were the outcome of centuries of tradition. 
Wherever the British have served, whiskers, if worn, 
have been of moderate length. The hair of the head 
has been kept short, except in the case of cavalry 
officers. General Gallieni, the defender of Paris in 
1914, is known to have worn elastic-sided boots : such 
a thing could never have happened in the British Army, 
where such boots are not in the Ordnance Vocabulary. 

A feature of the British Army much admired by 
foreign critics is the unique relationship between 
officers and their men, an association known technically 
to-day as the officer-man relationship. This, too, dates 
from early times. Thus the Duke of Marlborough, 
though he insisted on the sternest of discipline in his 
forces, would sometimes dismount from his carriage so 
that some footsore soldiers might ride in it ; and to-day 
National Servicemen will often stop their cars to pick 
up subalterns trying to hitch-hike back from week-end 
leave. Such mutual understanding is the only possible 
basis on which week-end leave for subalterns is at all 
practicable. 

This oddly human side to the military character is 


* A technical phrase. There was, of course, more than one 


horse, 
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perceptible in most of the great leaders in the history 
of the British Army. Wellington as a boy wanted 
to be a professional violinist. Wolfe recited Gray’s 
Llegy before proceeding to the capture of Quebec, to 
the great confusion of his General Staff, who only 
realized at about the twelfth stanza that he was not 
issuing verbal orders for the attack. Wade built roads 
all over Scotland. Wavell edited an anthology of 
verse. Clearly these men shared some quality more 
fundamental than an initial W in their surnames. 

It is this streak of broad humanity that dis- 
tinguishes the British general from most of his oppo- 
nents. ‘There is no evidence that Napoleon (apart from 
a certain facile ability in the designing of tombs and 
triumphal arches) had any artistic bent. The mind 
rejects the thought of Ludendorff reciting Schiller’s 
Das Ideal und das Leben before the battle of Tannen- 
berg. On the other hand, up to quite recent days we 
have had examples oi British Prime Ministers and 
Secretaries of State for War who have exhibited oil- 
paintings in the Royal Academy. 

No study of the British soldier is complete without 
a word as to his arms. The Encyclopedia Britannica 
hits on a deep truth when it says: “ The British race 
prefers a club to deal with troublesome neighbours, 
whereas the Latin races knife one another.”” The club 
employed is generally large, luxurious and very exclu- 
sive, so that troublesome neighbours can be kept out- 
side without difficulty. The club is normally in some 
big town a good distance behind the lines, but the 
trench warfare so widely employed in the First World 
War was an attempt to bring the club right up to the 
front. Its success was not considerable ; but there are 
still officers serving, if only on the committees of golf- 
clubs, who can claim with pride that they never missed 
a four-course dinner between Mons and the Rhine. 

The invention of the tank changed all this by 
emphasizing the element of mobility in warfare. 
Other factors—air co-operation, wireless communica- 
tion, the increasing substitution of chinagraph pencils 
and tale for little coloured flags stuck in wall-maps— 
have all added their influence in this respect, and by the 
outbreak of the Second World War warfare had be- 
come so mobile, not to say mercurial, that many com- 
manders were 
compelled to 
wait for the 
B.B.C.’s evening 
news bulletin 
before complet- 
ing their situa- 
tion reports. 
With their tradi- 
tional genius for 
improvisation, 
Britons soon 
made use of this 
new-found free- 
dom by. siting 
their clubs far- 
ther back than 


British front 
line in 1914 


Figure 2 


British front 
line in 1917 
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FORCES 
“RENDER 


21st Army Group operations in Germany 
(By permission of U.S. War Department) 


Figure 3 


had hitherto been found possible, while keeping them 
in good communication, by jeep or scout-car, with the 
forward areas. 

One result of this increasing mobility is that the 


oblong as a tactical formation is dead. In the static 
conditions of 1914-1918 it became elongated to such a 
fantastic extent that a single rather sinuous oblong 
could be employed to show the dispositions over an 
entire front (see Figure 2); but the technique of 
Blitzkrieg has rendered it completely obsolete. It 
has been replaced, ironically enough, by the arrow 
(see Figure 3). Ultimately we may even see the end 
of the time-honoured practice of square-bashing. 

The basic principles remain. It is not hard to fore- 
cast the course of the First Galactic War: the United 
Planets (commanded by an American general, but 
considered by the British Press as predominantly 
British in composition) will be beaten by Sirius and 
retire to strategic positions in Canis Major, where they 


will be surprised by a strong thrust of flying saucers 


from the Dubhe-Merak axis which will necessitate a 
further withdrawal to prepared positions near Capella. 
However, in the final battle of Pluto, when the enemy’s 
supply-lines have been extended by rather more light- 
years than they can conveniently encompass, the U.P. 
will win a decisive battle, leaving them undisputed 
masters of the solar system but more heavily taxed 
than ever. B. A. Youne 
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A SALUTE TO LITERATURE 


“ FINELL me,” I said to a friend the other day, ** can 
you name any English writer to whose influence 
you owe some dominant trait in your character ? ” 

“Yes,” he said, can. Hamilton.” 

“* Busk ye, busk ye, my bonnie bonnie bride, 

Busk ye, busk ye, my winsome marrow ’ ?”’ I queried. 

** Well,” he said, staring, ‘“ I don’t know about that. 
He was a writer I came across as a boy. I’ve always 
tried to model myself on his Harry Wharton.” 

“And Wharton’s influence has been greater than 
that of, say, Beowulf?” I asked. 

‘Good heavens, yes!” he exclaimed. “ He was 
just an out-and-out bully, surely? Wharton knocked 
him for six a 

“We're at cross purposes,” I interrupted im- 
patiently. ‘‘ Beowulf killed Grendel’s mother.” 

“*T can well believe it,” he said stiffly. 

It was obvious that we were making no progress, 
and I changed the subject. 

My main purpose in this article is to pay tribute to 
a varied selection of writers, from the Venerable Bede 
to Michael Arlen, but I also wish to attempt something 
more—an estimation of the extent. to which English 
literature, through these writers, has influenced the 
national character and helped to make us what we are 
to-day. This is no easy task. As we have just seen, 
my friend was convinced that it was through Harry 
Wharton that literature’s most powerful influence had 
been exerted upon his character, but we may be quite 
sure that there were others equally potent. Now, I 
happen to know that both Williamson and Shakespeare 
are among his favourite authors. Is it not extremely 
probable that, deep down in the subconscious, King 
Lear and Tarka the Otter are quietly playing their 
parts, combining, perhaps, to modify the Wharton 


image in a very complex way ? Searching my own 
mind, it seems to me that I am what I am thanks to 
Desmond Coke and Milton, but I know well enough 
that I must have been influenced by many others. To 
hold forth authoritatively, therefore, on the extent to 
which certain writers have moulded the national 
character, when one is ignorant of their effect on one’s 
own, is manifestly ridiculous, and I shall content my- 
self with indicating probabilities rather than offering 
anything in the nature of positive conclusions. 

Of the Venerable Bede, as a man, we know com- 
paratively little. A benevolent face, the mobile lips 
often writhing in an impish grin, short, sturdy legs a 
trifle bowed, a fondness for practical jokes—these are 
all that come down to us through the centuries. His 
History of the Abbots has provided a mine of material 
for English writers (see Doyle’s Professor Moriarty 
and Priestley’s Mr. Golspie), and the influence of his 
rather heavy-handed humorous works may be traced 
in the Saxon Chronicle and in Eliot and Kipling. 
Inferior intellectually, but perhaps rather more success- 
ful in lighter vein, was Alcuin (735-804), with whom the 
Emperor Charlemagne is said to have ‘ chatted and 
laughed unreservedly ” on many occasions. There are 
some delightful things in his Kleqgy on the Destruction of 
Lindisfarne by the Danes. <A later humorist, Erigena, 
though he was in fact an Irishman, may perhaps be 
mentioned, not so much for his treatise on Predestina- 
tion, in which his mirthful pen never found full expres- 
sion, as for his extraordinary readiness in coining 
whimsicalities, many of which still set us shouting with 
merriment as we sit by our wireless receivers. I hav« 
space for no more than one example of Erigena’s wit 
a sharp retort to his patron, Charles the Bald. 

“What is the difference,’ queried Charles, 
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between a Scot and a sot 
native of Ireland.) 

* Just the breadth of the table!” flashed Erigena, 
who was sitting opposite. Charles gave a hearty laugh 


(A Scot then meant a 


and no more was said. 

(1 am well aware that the bulk of the work of the 
writers so far mentioned was executed in Latin. All 
were born in these islands, nevertheless, and what they 
wrote would be part of our literature even though they 
had seen fit to set down their thoughts in Chinese. 
‘These men were our ancestors : if we were to trace our 
bank manager's progenitors back through fifty genera- 
tions or so, we might well chance to reach one who had 
his chair pulled from under him by Bede.) 

Ina lightning survey of this kind it is inevitable that 
a great many illustrious names should go unmentioned, 
and we must now prepare ourselves for a vigorous leap 
of some eight hundred years. It should take us, if all 
goes well, into a cottage in Chalfont St. Giles. Let us 
enter into conversation with the occupier. 

* Your work has been very much admired.”’ 

“Te. 

TL Penseroso is an exquisite poem.” 

“tea.” 

“ Tt has a fineness of which Jonson was incapable.” 

“ You rise to great heights in L’ Allegro.” 

* Yoo,” 

* Your fame is secure for all time.” 

* Well, I suppose I'd better be off.” 

You.” 


“Good ! An excuse to dress up.” 
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I think that this little piece of dialogue tells us a 
good deal more about Milton than many a much longer 
account : at any rate, [ have avoided boring my readers 
with the eternal prattle about the affair of Jeremy 
Taylor's trousers and the dropping of the infant Bunyan 
into the cauldron of soup. We see that Milton had a 
pretty good opinion of himself, that his manner was 
taciturn and that his work was much admired. As to 
his influence on our own times, there are two schools of 
thought : first, that he has made himself felt through 
the intermediary of subsequent writers (it is said that a 
connecting thread can be traced from his work, through 
Fielding, Mrs. Hemans and Trollope, to that of Mr. 
Michael Arlen); and, second, that his influence is 
direct, and percolates through the population as a 
consequence of thousands of animated discussions of 
his works in home, office and factory. I should hardly 
like to take it upon myself to pronounce judgment on 
the claims of either school, but I am inclined to lean, if 
anything, towards the former. Most of the writers 
who sway public opinion to-day have themselves been 
influenced by past thinkers. Wordsworth’s earth- 
stained mantle falls squarely upon a Nichols, only to 
be torn from his shoulders by a Street: a Coward 
rushes forward brandishing the torch that Barrie once 
snatched from the reeling Ibsen. 

Although we are now not very far from the end of 
this tribute, we have as yet heard little more than a few 
faint chuckles from the Dark Ages and a brief snarl of 
celestial thunder ‘from the seventeenth century. It 
may be that I have devoted space to Harry Wharton 


that would better have been occupied by Macbeth or 
Tom Jones, but the damage is done now and I must 
push on, covering as much ground as possible in my last 
paragraphs. 


If, in the effort to cram as many names as 
possible into the space remaining, | should chance to 
blunder occasionally, | hope | may be forgiven. 

Thomas Carlyle, lexicographer, opium-eater, liter- 
ary executor of Mrs. Trollope, and three times winner 
of the London to Brighton walk under the name of 
Christopher North, has left behind him only one poem 
worthy of the name, The Ancient Leechgatherer. He 
has been widely imitated, nevertheless, and his rollick- 
ing trochees are heard again to-day in Eliot’s Barrack- 
Room Ballads and Waugh’s rather insipid Indian Love 
Lyrics. Wordsworth’s Flaming Youth had a consider- 
able vogue some years ago, and his Dark Wanton still 
commands a ready sale. His spare, austere figure, clad 
in the familiar Canadian lumberjack’s shirt and half- 
rolled jeans, may often be seen in Fleet Street to-day, 
arm-in-arm with his friend and disciple, Sir Osbert 
Sitwell, whose best-sellers, National Velvet and Memoirs 
of a Fox-hunting Man, are the fruit of much thoughtful 
observation and well-nigh half a century in the saddle. 
The Westward Ho! of the Welsh miner, Michael Arlen, 
with its courageous indictment of the anti-vivisection- 
ists, and Professor Joad’s penetrating study of a desert 
romance, The Sheik, are also worthy of a passing 
mention. 

All in all, we may well salute, in our native writers, 
a grand bunch of triers. T. S. Warr 
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Part I—THIS BLESSED PLOT 


ADAM SMITH, BROWN, JONES AND ROBINSON 


mNE of these days the Great 
Powers, or some fairly 
@eplenary session of the United 
Nations, will have to sit down and 
decide, once and for all, who dis- 
covered and invented what. The 
present position is intolerable : 
international amity is threatened 
by a welter of conflicting proprie- 
torial claims to the discovery or 
invention of such things as peni- 
cillin, atomic fission, detergents, 


Al typical British boom of the 19th century 


television, tanks, torpedoes, tele- 
phones, vacuum flasks, jet propul- 
sion, zip-fasteners, reefers and 
nylons. Only the other week some 
Russian newspaper was staking its 
country’s claims to “the Ashes ” 
and Existentialism. 

It would be unfair to lay the 
entire blame for this unhappy state 
of affairs on the Russians and the 
Americans, though it cannot be 
denied that their historians have 
tended in recent years to become 
aggressively acquisitive: no, the 
British too have been at fault. As 
the only people with access to the 
real facts, they could have silenced 
all bickering immediately, yet for a 
hundred years and more they have 
pursued a course of insufferable 
modesty and have waived the 


A typical British slump of the 19th century 


credit titles which their men of 
science, industry and economics so 
richly deserve. And in doing so 
they have created an artificial no- 
man’s-land of uncertainty and 
suspicion. 

Britain must now speak up and 
clear the air. 

It is important that we should 
not press our claims— however 
legitimate they may be—to inven- 
tions of minor importance,  es- 


pecially where the patent rights 
have expired. Gadgets, machine- 
tools, weapons and the like can be 
attributed to younger, less sophis- 
ticated nations. We can afford to 
be generous. 

At the same time we should 
tolerate no infringement of our 
inalienable right to be regarded as 
the pioneers of wealth and welfare. 
We must repulse every move to 
steal our thunder in such depart- 
ments of human achievement as— 

Trade 
Economics 
Income Tax 

The Factory System 
Transport 
Laissez-faire 
Finance 
Insurance 
Limited Liability 
Democracy 
Colonization 
Industrial design 


Trade followed the flag 


Let us see whether our claims 
here can be substantiated. 

Trade. This was invented by 
Adam Smith of Kirkcaldy and 
adumbrated in his treatise An 
Enquiry into the Nature and Causes 
of the Wealth of Nations. The 
theory was based on two premises, 
that an Englishman’s word is his 
bond, and that trade follows the 
flag; and both were proved right 
up to the hilt. Trade won im- 
mediate success and soon 
adopted enthusiastically by other 
countries. Later, Britain invented 
Free Trade, which has been de- 
scribed as “one of the most un- 
sordid acts in history ”’. 

As traders the English enjoyed 
a remarkable reputation. When 
they moved into a foreign country 
with their samples and order-books 
they seemed perfectly at home, as, 
indeed, many of them thought they 


Thin red lion of L:mpire 


were. In those days most of the 
map was coloured red, and an 
English trader could hardly be 
expected to know, or care, when he 
happened to stray into a patch of 
blue or yellow. 

His method was casual in the 
extreme. There was none of the 
slick salesmanship that charac- 
terizes the American commercial 
traveller. No patter, no free gift- 
coupons. Very often the English 
trader would leave a market with- 
out having mentioned the reason for 
his visit, and would later, as an 
apparent afterthought, transact a 
vast volume of business in a post- 
script to thank-you letter. 
Another clever idea was to teach 
the natives cricket. 

Economics. It was inevitable 
that economics should have been 
invented by the British, for the 
best economists always postulate 
insular conditions. An economist 
is a person who has a cake, a pro- 
tractor and a sharp knife, and is 
entirely surrounded by water. 

Economics become impossible 
in India and China, which are 
peninsular or continental, over- 
populated and virtually cakeless. 
One of our great English econo- 
mists, Malthus, was the first to 
realize that economics would be 
doomed if the population of Britain 
got out of hand. 

We have always had more than 
enough economics for our own 
needs, and so have been able to 
help other, less fortunate, com- 
munities with our surpluses. We 
exported Free Enterprise and 
Laissez-faire Capitalism to the 
United States and Social Credit to 
Canada, and we coached Marx and 
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Engels in the theory of Com- 
munism. 

Income Tax, "This was in- 
vented by Pitt in 1798, and for 
many years was decidedly unpopu- 
lar. Then, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the newness wore off, as it 
were, and the idea was accepted as 
integral to the British way of life. 
In 1842 the tax was at the rate of 
sevenpence in 
the pound on 
incomes of 
more than 
£150 per an- 
num, and was 
therefore re- 
stricted to the 
privileged few. 
As Britain be- 
more democratic the tax 
extended to the Middle 
Classes, and finally, during World 
War I, to the workers. In time 
the boon of social egalitarianism 
spread to most other countries, 
but nowhere was it found possible 
to levy taxes as high as those in 
Britain. We remained the envy 
of the world. 

A crippling rate of income tax 
is of course excellent propaganda, 
for it is tacitly accepted that only 
very wealthy people can take such 
punishment. The French have 
never properly understood this and 
continue, despite our example, to 
avoid paying taxes wherever pos- 
sible. 

The Factory System. It was no 
accident that made Britain the 
workshop of the world. We in- 
vented factories because we had to 
supply the world with cheap manu- 
factured goods and because we had 


Island designed by Pro- 

fessors L.indharp and 

Walrusk to simplify 
economic theory 


came 
was 


Life in a blacking factory (circa 1830) 


to make use, somehow or other, of 
an important economic discovery 
known as “the division of labour”. 
The goods (tin trays, fire-irons, 
willow-pattern pottery, bridges, 
dhotis and the rest) had to be cheap 
because people overseas were de- 
ficient in purchasing power. 
Foreigners were relatively poor 


because we paid them very little for 
their food and raw materials. 

It is true that the factory 
system produced over- 
crowding, insanitary housing and 
town-planning, sweated labour and 
other evils, but to offset these there 
were Chartism, Trade Unionism, 
the Factory Acts and Dickens. 
It is a sad comment on our day and 
age that the blacking factories no 
longer serve as the nurseries of 
great novelists. 


serious 


Transport. The British people 
have always exhibited a peculiar 
talent for transport. We invented 
and championed bicycles, tandems, 


See James Watt 


steamships, ca- 
nals, railways, 
roads, motor 
cars and aero- 
planes. The 
story has often 
been told of how 
James Watt discovered the power 
of steam. 

Our first canals were cut by 
Brindley in the Manchester area— 
where the essential raw materials 
were plentiful—-and for a_ short 
time they were both popular and 
profitable. But canals cannot 
easily be exported, so we turned 
our hands to the construction of 
railways and supplied the world 
with them. These exported rail- 
ways gave us an excuse to sell coal 
to hot countries. We invented the 
Rocket ”’. 

Later we 
* Comet ” 

Laissez- 
faire. Another 
remarkable 
British contri- 
bution to nine- 
teenth - century 
progress was 
laissez-faire. 
times known as 
through", gave us a free hand 
in everything, everywhere.  Al- 
though one shudders to think how 
the ignorant workers of the period 
must have pronounced it, laissez- 
faire certainly helped to make 
Britain rich and powerful; and 
indirectly it helped the rest of the 
world, since a strong, powerful 
and hegemonic Britain is obviously 
a good influence. 


invented the 


Reverse-type seren’ in- 
vented by T. Robinson 
in 1871 


This theory, some- 


* muddling 
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Britain 
laissez-faire, 
memories. 


abandoned 
has her 


has 


but 


now 
still 


We British have al- 
ways cultivated a flair for money 
and all its offshoots. 
banking, insur- 
ance, investment, 
limited liability, 
national debt and 
double-entry 


Finance. 
We pioneered 


Coins used by Brit- 
ish traders in 
L.ualabaland 


book-keeping. 
Such well-known phrases as “‘ Safe 
as the Bank of England ’’, * A.1. at 
Lord’s’’, and ‘“‘ Where there’s muck 
there's money ”’ tell their own tale. 

Our interest in finance dates 
from the launching of the National 
Debt in 1693. We have always 
prized solvency, financial probity 
and a fair return on investments as 
canonical virtues, and more than 
once we have winced under the 
stigma of the National Debt. At 
home we regard the debt as a mill- 
stone round our necks, though to 
shocked foreigners we explain that 
it is merely money that we owe to 
ourselves, a sort of 
hidden reserve. 

From time to 
time there have 
been suggestions 
that the debt should 
be liquidated (other 
than by conversion 
schemes and runaway inflation), 
but they have always come to 
nought. One does not lightly dis- 
card the oldest National Debt in 
the world. 


E:arly dark sat- 
ani¢ mill of 1790 


Democracy, Colonization, Indus- 
trial Design, ete. Comment on 
these inventions is precluded by 
lack of space. 

As I hinted earlier, we shall 
lodge no strong objection if the 
Russians, Americans and others 
confine their claims to the more 
spectacular scientific 
and discoveries. They are wel- 
come to radar, films, electric 
toasters and the rest, provided that 
they accept and respect our in- 
controvertible claims to the con- 
tributions to progress listed above. 
We are not a _ boastful or an 
arrogant people, but we are rather 
proud in our way of our native 
genius and traditional greatness. 

BERNARD HOLLOWOoD 


inventions 
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Sa 


ome, Nature, sing your madrigal 
with double music of delighr. 
O greensleeve trees be twice so green. 
dear maids of honour to the Queen: 
sing twice so sweetly, blackbirds, call 
upon the English flowers that pight 


these very meadows in her namesake's day 


to be in this sweet season twice so gay. 


Brooks that with lazy -daisy stitch 
the patchwork Fields together sew 
do you sing too with voices clear 
delighting day—and us—to hear: 
the sun will give your singing-pitch — 
now sharp, now flat, now high, now lw~ 
when his gold tuning-fork vibrates 
and all his music co-relates. 


But, Nature Jf you do not choose 
te be all gold and green and gay 
and will not sing as sing you should 
through bird and brook, in field and wood— 
do not ungraciously refuse 
but send a dove~ soft day, 
anc we will sing, her _e all, 


her name —itsdfa madrigal. 
RC.S. 
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PARTI — RISING TO THE OCCASION 


RHYME ROYAL FOR A CORONATION 


NCE, long ago, when all the world was young, 
There reigned a Princess in a small green isle ; 
Son She sat her ancient counsellors among, 
Lightened their disputations with her smile, 
And gave their sombre acts a sweeter style. 


This was no Paradise, an earthly State, 
Yet in her time held something that was great. 


Never, they said, was such a concourse seen 
As at her crowning ; for the island men 
Flocked to the city to behold their Queen. 
The sheep were left untended in the pen, 
And the wild fowl went scatheless on the fen, 
As all that people——so the legend tells 
Walked in the city to the sound of bells. 


All this was long ago. After that day 
The island men went back to byre and mill, 
And soon the smallest child was old and grey g 
That saw that Coronation : though men still 
Cherished the past, as simple people will, <> 
And spoke with pleasure of the great Queen’s reign, B 
As of past glories never seen again. 


It is a legend now, and little more, 
Holding small message for a harsher age 
tacked with rebellions and insensate war : 
Only, perhaps, that we can turn the page 
And see those figures, on a little stage, 
Play out their coloured pageant in our mind 
And, passing, leave a greater peace behind. 


Yet that age, too, was harsh ; the page we turn 
Is stained with ancient passion and dismay, 
No less than this from which we slowly learn 
Our modest parts in as sublime a play ; 
And this Queen, crowned upon a summer's dav, 
May see such wealth of history unfold 
That men shall say, Hers was the Age of Gold. 
R. P. Lisrer 
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OST felicitous,” said the 

chairman of the Borough of 
Tootham’s Entertainments Com- 
mittee. “IT am sure you will all 
join with me congratulating 
the chairman of our Coronation 
Sub-Committee on his proposals.” 

Alderman Crosse — modestly 
stilled the applause. 

** We tried to be—well, a little 
different,” he said deprecatingly. 
“Dancing in the park, flood- 
lighting the Town Hall, fireworks 
all those things are very well; I 
should be the last to deny their 
attraction, and Tootham, as you 
have heard, intends to have them 
all. But your sub-committee tried 
to do more ; it felt that the occa- 
sion should be marked by some- 
thing that was distinctively Eliza- 
bethan and, at the same time, 
genuinely imaginative. It is not 
for me to speculate whether my 


PIECE DE RESISTANCE 


little proposal for depicting the 
defeat of the Armada on _ the 
corporation boating-lake can be so 
described -—”’ 

This time the applause would 
not be stilled. 

“There’s only one thing—— 
began Councillor Reed slowly. 

There was an immediate lessen- 
ing of the enthusiasm. Councillor 
Reed’s instinct for feeling vaguely 
uneasy whenever the prevailing 
mood is one of buoyant optimism 
has so often proved right in the past 
that nowadays he has only to clear 
his throat to win adherents; he 
has been known to break down the 
most solid majority merely by 
coughing non-committally or shak- 
ing his head dubiously. 

have been fortunate,’ 
continued Alderman Crosse, frown- 
ing at Councillor Reed, “ in receiv- 
ing the friendliest co-operation both 
from the County Council—who, as 
the authority for parks and open 
spaces, have put the lake at our 
disposal—and from Batterwell 
Borough Council, whom I may 
perhaps describe as the neigh- 
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bouring maritime power, since their 
boundaries, like ours, adjoin the 
lake’s borders. Batterwell has 
entered into the scheme with an 
enthusiasm which, I am bound to 
say, has pleased and surprised 
us.” 

“ Just my point,” said Coun- 
cillor Reed. ‘I should like to 
know who——” 

“ Order, please,” said Councillor 
Mrs. Jukes in shocked tones. 

Alderman Crosse rewarded the 
loyal little woman with a grateful 
glance. ‘‘ Of course,” he admitted, 
“the task of transforming the 
municipal rowing-boats into gal- 
leons will not be easy. We shall 
aim at suggestion rather than a too 
literal representation. But when 
one imagines the bellying sails, the 
smoke belching from the cannon of 
the rival fleets, the waving cut- 
lasses, the fierce cries, according to 
nationality, of ‘Avast, you lub- 
bers,’ or ‘ Nombre de Dios ’——’”’ 

“Exactly what getting 
at,” put in Councillor Reed. 
Who— 

“Tmagining all this,’ con- 
cluded Alderman Crosse earnestly, 
“as our voluntary helpers are 
preparing it for us, can anyone 
doubt that we shall contrive a 
spectacle so stirring as to delight 
and inspire the most ’—he looked 
thoughtfully at Councillor Reed 
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heedless and, er, philistine among 
us?” 

Councillor Reed’s conviction 
that something disagreeable was 
being hidden from him grew urgent. 

“ Mr. Chairman !”’ he exclaimed 
indignantly. 

“T think ’—the chairman 
raised a soothing hand—“ that 
Councillor Reed has a question.” 

“Too true I have,” said Coun- 
cillor Reed. “‘ What I want to 
know is this—who are going to be the 
Spaniards ?” 

* Well now.” Alderman Crosse 
strove to appear at ease. “‘ There 
I must confess that you have 
hit upon a point which, but for 
the abundant goodwill that pre- 
vailed between both sides, might 
have presented some difficulty. In 
granting to Batterwell the distine- 
tion of representing the English 
fleet, we were actuated——”’ 

Just as I thought!” Coun- 
cillor Reed was scornful. ‘“ You 
mean we are to be Spaniards.” 

Alderman Crosse, conscious of 
a chillingly critical nip in the air, 
looked appealingly at the members 
of the committee. Even Mrs. 
Jukes averted her eyes. 

“One must be realistic,’ he 
pleaded. “If you are going to do 
the defeat of the Armada, you've 
simply got to have Spaniards.” 

see that,’ said Councillor 
Rose reasonably. ‘“ We all see it. 
But why us? Why not Batter- 
well? They’d make perfectly good 
Spaniards.” 

“Need I say,” said Alderman 
Crosse bitterly, “that that was 
precisely the line I took with 
Alderman Pudder, who conducted 
the negotiations on behalf of 
Batterwell ? I even pointed out 
the very material fact that we have 
five furlongs of coast line against 
Batterwell’s three. That seemed 
to me to entitle us to the leading 
role.” 

Councillor Reed approved 
grudgingly. 

“What did Pudder say to 
that ?” 

Alderman Crosse shook his 
head. 

“He is a wily negotiator. He 
replied that our longer coast line 
was outbalanced by the fact that 
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the bowling-green is on their side 
of the lake.” 

* Bowling-green ! Councillor 
Reed snorted. ‘ What the devil 
has the bowling-green got to do 
with it?” 

Even in his distress Alderman 
Crosse permitted himself — the 
superior smile of a savant con- 
fronted by a savage. 

* Drake, of course. Sir Francis 
will finish his game of bowls and 
then embark with his fleet. As he 
will do that from the Batterwell 
shore, they naturally contend that 


” 


HAD a thought to travel up to town 
By the first train and, as the sun went down, 


they should man the English fleet. 
I found the argument extremely 
difficult to resist. They tell me,” 
he went on gloomily, “‘ that Pudder 
is already cultivating a beard and 
telling all his friends that he hap- 
pens to be exactly the same age as 
Drake was in 1588.” 

Those who knew 
Pudder shuddered. 

“And you call that friendly 
co-operation?” growled Alderman 
Reed. “ I call it blackmail.” 

won’t deny,” said the chair- 
man slowly, “that this disclosure 
greatly diminishes my pleasurable 
anticipation of the event. 


Alderman 


To have 


our boats driven ignominiously off 


Tootham territorial waters by a 
numerically inferior Batterwell fleet 
led by Alderman Pudder, however 
thinly disguised as Sir Francis 
Drake, is not a spectacle to which 
one can easily reconcile——” He 
broke off in astonishment. ‘* You 
wish to speak, Councillor Wyatt ? ” 

“ 1 do,” said Councillor Wyatt, 
whose contributions to debate are 
reminiscent of a man keeping open 
a right-of-way by ritualistically 
walking over it once a year. “| 
have been thinking,” he went on 
slowly. “Friends more deeply 
read in history than myself assure 
me that few nations match the 
perfect objectivity with which we 
English describe the battles in 
which we engage. ‘The narrations 
of most, | understand, tend to be so 


AT HOME 


To come home all exhausted with event, 


Bright colour dancing 

And spent sunlight giancing, 
Kaleidoscope still to tired eyes, 
On horses prancing, 


And the great glory of the land advancing 


To the crowds’ cries. 
But | shall stay 


And pay my homage in a gentler way. 


A card has come 


From two whose invitations must be rare, 
Phrased with old-fashioned care, 


And in their home, 


Fenced in a seemly peace, I am to share 
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partisan that each account is 
unrecognizable to the other side. 
Thus, Trafalgar, for example, may 
figure in French history books as 
a resounding triumph for the 
French navy; German children, 
it may be, celebrate Bliicher’s 
victory at Waterloo. And so on. 
I am wondering whether a study 
of the works of one or two Spanish 
authors might perhaps prove—er— 
fruitful. It should not be impos- 
sible to find some ardent nationalist 
who believes, heaven help him, 
that the Armada administered a 
drubbing, rather than received 
As Englishmen we should, 
of course, laugh at such credulity ; 
but as Toothamites we might feel 
that it made possible an attractive 
line of action. I do not think that 
Alderman Crosse’s spectacle would 


one. 


necessarily be less stirring if our 
researches found text-book justi- 
fication for something more than 
the token resistance which 
imagine Batterwell to be expect- 
ing.” 

And Councillor Wyatt reverted 
to silence after at once the longest 
and most popular speech of his 
life. 

“In plain Spanish,” said 
Councillor Reed, hopping up and 
down with excitement, “ you mean 
make a fight of it?” 
sparkled. “‘Oh boy!” he whis- 
pered ecstatically. mean- 
Nombre de Dios ! ”’ 


His eyes 


At all a signal honour to the day 
And so to me. 


What little things must I not fail to see 

Lest something dim in those benignant eyes — 
Unwonted flowers, chintz that washed like new, 
Ribbon for Dinah and, with great surprise, 


The old Crown Derby * 
But as they say it that day they will mean 
* Fit for a queen ! 


specially for you!” 


” 


It will be all so quiet, all so slow ; 


But I shall go— 


And I shall find something there 


Which in its own small way 
Will catch the throbbing of the urgent air 


Their proud delight, my merely being there 


And meet the great demand of a great day. 
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The Society of Individualists stages a patriotic rally 
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But something more is needed to express 
Our private share in public Happiness ; 
QO, let us hold a Party! Nothing rough. 
We have of seemly-mannered Friends enough ; 
We'll ask some Thirty, Twenty at the Least, 
We'll give them Drinks and treat them to a feast, 
Gay, fairly Highbrow talk will circulate, 
And they can Go at will, and come at Eight.” 
“A Party!” carolled Mrs. A. in glee, 
And clapped her dainty Hands, and spilt her Tea ; 
“A Party,” muttered Mrs. B., and thought 
A bit, and said ** Well, I suppose we Ought.” 


Mrs, A, is Full of Ideas 


Observe the Two now, in the Sitting-Room, 
Clad severally in Rapture and in Gloom ! 
* This Fireplace here,” cried Mrs. A., “* it could 
Be Really charming cased in three-ply wood 
And tiled to Link the casual flower motif 
the Which trellis’d Chintz would throw in High Relief, 
While an all-over Carpet, paper-white, 
| SING of Mrs. B., who bad to stay Will Emphasize the Keynote, cool and light 
An old School friend, a certain Mrs. A., Of Gleaming Panelled paintwork and Afford 
Summoned to Town that she might not forgo A Contrast with the Gilded pelmet board 
The Sights a Coronation has to show Which finds its Echo—” here she gave a Sigh, 
Of glittering Pomp and festive Circumstance, And swept the Room with an expressive Eve. 
But normally a resident of Hants. * The Sofa.” Ina lower Tone she spake. 
qual in Years these ladies were, and bound “ For Seventeen and Twopence you can make 
By mem’ries shared of Lab and Hockey Ground, From Sailcloth” (on a rising note of Hope) 
But o'er the whole wide world you'd scarcely find * Unbleached, of course,and Piped with tarry Rope 
More marked Disparity of Brain and Mind ; 
For Mrs. A., of Hants, had lately been 
Appointed to a Woman's Magazine, 
While Mrs. B., before her marriage, used 
Yo sit in Finsbury Circus reading Proust, 
But now, the Mistress of a Chelsea flat 
Which kept her very busy, simply Sat ; 
Yes, Mrs. A. was Brisk and bright and trim 
While Mrs. B. was, frankly, rather Dim, 


Said Mr. B. at breakfast-time : ‘ My dear, 
A Season this of Merriment and Cheer ; 
Our Window-boxes, as you know, are deckt 
With Blooms whose Tints a Nation’s Joy reflect, * Ah yes,” said Mrs. B.  “ L often say 
The sofa should be round the Other way, 
Though then, you see, that Side is too far back. 
I moved it up to hide a Patch of Black.” 
Q, straight in Mrs. A. there leapt a Flame ! 
* | have a Sample bottle here. Its name 
The Editorial section may not give, 
But if you write and tell me where you live 
And which your nearest Hardware store—the top 
Twists round, like this ; you shake the Merest drop 
Upon the Carpet, rub with Sponge supplied, 
And Presto ! 


Well, haven't really tried ; 


Pil rub again.” 


\ 
( 


Said Mrs. B., “I think 
I should have told you that it’s Marking Ink. 
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Oh well, it’s all the same. 1 often say 
The Sofa’s better round the other way.” 


Mrs. A. Gives Counsel in Abundance 


During the Week that followed this, it seemed 
To Mrs. B. almost as if she Dreamed, 

Or, rather, that she had a second Self 

Which could not (for example) see a Shelt 
Without exhorting : Tear it down!) With Feet 
And Frilling, it will be a Window-seat ! 

A Self which talked of Sauceboats heaped about 
With Roses and the tender Spinach sprout, 

Of dainty tablecloths, uncrushable 

And laundered in a Jiffy ; piggies Full 

Of coloured Matches, and a Heatproof tray 


Showing, through Glass, the sands of Alum Bay ; 

A Self which paused by junk-shops, to commend 
Small battered Spoons with Faces on the end ; 
Which cried : Heed not the Toil, the Cost, the Sirife ; 
For this will be the Party of your Life ! 


Yes, Mrs. B. was now a haunted Soul, 

Saw life unsteadily, nor saw it Whole ; 

* You’ve Torn the Hem,” said Mrs. A.; “but snip 
Nine inches off and, with a ruffled Slip— 

* | never like them Short,” said Mrs. B., 

Short Evening Dresses are a Thing with 
Quoth Mr. B.: * The sleeved and Collared sort 
Can hardly Count as Evening, if they're Short ; 
‘Yo the untutored Eye, for right or wrong, 

They are but Afternoon ones, rather Long.” 

* Precisely,” answered Mrs. A.“ My view 

Is that we Greet the Time with something New. 
| see, in stiff, rich Folds, a Cocoa skirt 

reamed subtly with a casual-seeming Shirt 

Of Purple Denim. Slash it with a Belt 
Flippant and young, made out of Underfelt ; 
Clasp round your Neck great lumps of Antique Jade, 
Hold a long, clinking glass of Lemonade, 

Lean on @ Pillar half-way up a Stair, 

Let fall your Jaw, do Something to your khair, 
And you will be a Picture! From, | vow, 

The two-page Spread that we are Printing now ! 


Mrs. B. Takes Action 


So Mrs. B. went shopping. Sharp at noon 
She started off, and got back fairly Soon 
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And found some Cold Potatoes in a cup 

And, with an air of Suffering, ate them Up. 
And when her friend inquired ** How did it go ¢ 
Did you buy anything /” she answered “ No.” 


The Last Straw 


The fatal Day was nearly here, and all 

Seemed normal; Shoes and Raincoats in the Hall, 
A lot of Handles missing, and a gap, 

With Cobwebs in, behind a Bathroom Tap ; 
But, mentally, the Place was in a Roar, 

For Mrs. A. was busier than Before. 

* See this,” she cried to Mrs. B., “‘ this book, 

I got it from the office ; have a look !”” 

“Six oz. of Butter,” Mrs. B. began, 

“Two oz. of Sifted flour an Ortolan 

Twelve dozen marinated Oysters five 

Onions a Bayleaf clove of garlie Chive——-” 

She stopped, read on in silence, shook her Head, 
Gave back the Book to Mrs. A. and said, 

“ T do not think Vd do it very well. 

When I make Jellied things, they never Jell.” 
“There!” said her friend.“ Oh, there you go again ! 
When will the British Housewife use her Brain ¢ 
Dav in, day out, the same Well-trodden Road, 
Boiled cabbage, boiled Potato, sausage Toad, 
Rissole and fisheake, Apricot and Prune ; 

Is there no Variation on the Tune ¢ 

But lo! the Magic carpet waits. We'll glide 
Across the Channel, coming down beside 

Young Madame X——” 


* All right!” said Mrs. B., 
That sore-tried Mind collapsing suddenly, 
“ had enough of Party Hints! I’m Through ! 
Now, let me tell you what P'm Going to do! 


The Flat will be the same as what it’s Been. 
All it'll be that’s Different will be Clean, 
Very, and Tidy. T shall have my Hair 

The same as usual. IT shall mend the Tear. 
Yes! And,” cried Mrs. B., now breaking Out 
Into a quite Excruciating Shout, 

~ Pll put the Roses in a Honey-jar ! 

The Tablecloths are staying as they are ! 

That darn across the Middle, it’ll show ! 

Ill put a Plate on, but it’s sure to go! 
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Over the bowl of Soup, Ill drop it in, 

And when the Party’s finished, I shall find 

The Sofa’s got the Raincoats down behind ! ’ 


The Happy Ending 


A Ghastly Prophecy! And Fortune willed 

That every word of it should be Fulfilled. 

And all the Guests enjoyed themselves like Mad 

At the best Party that they'd ever Had ; 

They broke another Handle off a door 

And Danced, and Sang, and wouldn’t go till Four ! 


: “ T raise my Mug,” said Mr. B., “ to one 
Some of the Things that we shall have to Eat Without whose Help we Never could have done ; 
Are Sandwiches containing Luncheon-meat, Really, my dear, ’tis not too much to say 
And rubber Sausage-rolls, and Mouse-trap cheese, A Party’s nought without its Mrs. A.!”’ 
And Bloater paste, and Shape, and processed Peas 
And Semolina! Yes, and I'll forget And at these words the placid Mrs. B. 
The Olive-oil, and serve the salad Wet ! Brooded a Space, and answered “ I agree.” 


While opening the only Coffee Tin ANDE 


MATION Jui 


* Decorations ?”’ 


hy | / 
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ARMS AND THE MAN QUILLIM 


(/HEN engaged in military acti- 
Vities some years ago, the 
people of these islands were wont to 
wear certain red and blue triangles, 
or a yellow animal, or a small blue 
horse. These were agreeably heral- 
dic, ina modern way, but they were 
only little pictures sewn unobtru- 
sively to the sleeve, and it must 
sometimes have occurred to their 
wearers that at another epoch they 
might have worn, say, an entire sur- 
coat argent and gules per bend em- 
battled, with a shield to match. 
Something of the pomp of chivalry, 
it had to be admitted, had been lost 
in the intervening centuries. 

The College of Heralds does its 
best to keep the flame of armigerous 
enthusiasm burning brightly. The 
science of heraldry is by no means 
dead, and when an Occasion such 
as the present arises we can still 
put on a brave show; Todger’s 
‘an still do it when it chooses. 
But in one respect at least, in 
that of literature, we seem to 
have lost the knack of making 
the most of our Arms. Books are 
still written on the subject, but 
they tend to be somewhat aca- 
demic and limited in their appeal 
to the general reader. Far other- 
wise was it in the days of the learned 
Mr. Guillim (late Pursuivant at 
Arms) who, besides being keenly 
alive to the resounding nature of 
his subject, was also ready with 
additional flourishes in the form of 
the instructive or improving aside, 

For example: “ Thunder’, he 
says, ‘is an inflamed exhalation, 
which by his powerful force breaketh 
thorow the Clouds violently, with 
great noife and terror.” It is sup- 
posed (he is not didactic) to be en- 
gendered ** when either a hot or dry 
vapour is enclofed in a cold and 
moift Cloud, and being unable to con- 
tain it felf therein, by reafon of the 
contrariety, it laboureth by all means 
to find a vent, and ftriving by all 
means to get paffage, it maketh way 
with great vehemence and horror of 
found,” 

Surely this is a worthier tri- 
bute than the Concise O.FD.'s 


niggardly : Thunder, n., & 


t. Loud noise following a flash of 
lightning and due to discharge of 


electricity through the air.” 

John Guillim wrote three hun- 
dred years ago, and it is remarkable 
how much assorted information, 
salted with snippets of philosophy, 
he managed to insert into his Dis- 
play of Heraldry (R. Blome, Lon- 
don, fifth and enlarged edition, 
1679). He was, perhaps, particu- 
larly happy in describing these 
phenomena of nature. The Rain- 
bow, for example, “is a diverfe 
coloured Arch or Bow, formed in a 
hollow, thin and unequal Cloud, by 
the reflection of the beams of the Sun. 
... The natural colours of the Rain- 
bow (according to Scribonius) are 
Red, Green, Blew, and Yellow.” 

If Scribonius had had a spectro- 
scope, Guillim would have gained 
Orange, Indigo and Violet ; but we, 


on the other hand, should be the 
poorer by a hollow celestial smoke- 
ring. And in any case Guillim was 
writing about Heraldry, not meteor- 
ology. He did not pretend, in the 
fashion of some modern writers, to 
a profound knowledge of subjects 
other than his own, and we may 
infer from his words that his obser- 
vations were strained through the 
sieve of common sense. “* For as 
Gamefters make but cold [port, when 
there is no money at ftake ; so know- 
ledge doth oftentime faint if it be not 
feafoned with the falt of reafon.” 

He certainly tries to follow this 
precept when, in writing of the 
arms of the family of Vaughan 
(Sable, a Cheveron between 3 Chil- 
drens heads, couped at the fhoulders, 
Argent, their Peruques, Or, en- 
wrapped about the necks with as 
many Snakes, proper), he says: “ It 
hath heen reported (how truly I can- 
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not fay) that fome one of the Anceftors 
of this Family was born with a 
Snake about his neck ; a matter not 
impoffible, but yet very unprobable : 
Ideo quere.”’ 

It must not be thought, how- 
ever, that Guillim was given to pro- 
lixity. As befits a leading author- 
ity on an exact science, he could be 
as concise as the Concise O.FD. 
itself, or more so ; as when stating 
that : 

The heavenly Spheres { Unmoveable 
or Globes, are ( Moveable.” 

or 
Black is a colour contrary to white.” 

Such straightforward talk is 
well suited to a treatise on things 


like Barr Nebule, of eight pieces, 
Topaz and Diamond, or Jupiters 
Thunderbolt in Pale, Or, inflamed at 
both ends, fhafted Saltire-wife, and 
winged fefs-ways, Argent. 

The sustained writing of such 
musical phrases might be expected 
to give rise to musical thoughts, and 
a sentiment such as the following 
should therefore cause no surprise : 

* How behooful the knowledge of 
the vertues and operations of Trees, 
Plants, Herbs, and other Vegetables 
are, for the extolling and manifefting 
the Omnipotency, Wifdom, Mercy, 
loving favour and fatherly provi- 
dence of our moft gracious God 
towards finful man is.” 
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The syntax admittedly is eecen- 
tric, but surely may be overlooked 
in a sentence beginning with so 
engaging a word as * behooful’’. 

If the good Mr. Guillim may be 
thought to have fallen below the 
occasion in any respect, it is in 
having introduced his celebrated 
work merely with a modest and 
scholarly Preface to the Reader. 
Not so his publisher, the aforesaid 
Mr. Blome, who saw fit to crown it 
with a terrific dedication of his own 
“To The most Auguft Charles the 
Second, King of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland, Defender of the 
Faith, &c.”, thus: 


Dread Sovereign, 

“There is a Firmament of 
Stars, that fhine not without your 
Benign Beam, you are the Sun of our 
Hemifphere that fets a fplendour on 
the Nobility: For as they are 
Jewels and Ornaments to your 
Crown, fo they derive their luftre and 
value from thence: From your 
Breaft, as from a Fountain, the 
young Plants of Honour are cherifht 
and on urft up. Your vertuous 
Atchievements are their Warrant and 
Kvample, and your Bounty the 
Guerdon of their Merit. And as all 
the Roman Emperors after Julius 
Cwfar, were desirous to be called 
Imperatores & Cvefares, from him ; 
fofhall all fucceeding Princes in this 
our Albion (in emulation of your 
Vertues) be ambitious to bear your 
name to Eternity. 

Deign then (Great Sir) a 
gracious Reflex upon, and Accepta- 
tion of this Difplay of Heraldry, 
which though in it felf is excellent, 
yet thus illuftrated by your Name, will 
admit of no comparison, but render 
to the Publifher a [hare of Honour, 
in that he is permitted into your 
Prefence : Being 

In all humility, 
Your Majejties moft 
Jubmifsive and obedient 
Subject and Servant, 


RICHARD BLOME.” 


To some modern ears these 
respectful words may sound like a 
winged and shafted thunderbolt, 
inflamed at both ends, proper, but 
no doubt they were behooful to 
Mr. Blome. 
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. HIS Union Jack, now. Which 
up, d'you know ¢ ” 

Mr. Pollard our grocer 
draped the flag against his stomach 
and looked questioningly over the 
top of his glasses. These had pale 
wool wrapped round and 
round the nose-piece, which made 
him look as though he was balanc- 
ing a caterpillar between the lenses. 

* Knew once,” he told me. — All 
Mr. Pollard’s speeches are jerked 
out in short, sharp bursts. “ Cubs 
and that. about 
St. Andrew. All the others on top. 
Don't help much, though.” 


Some business 


RED, WHITE AND BLUE 


He stepped over a tower of 


biscuit-tins and spread the flag on 
the counter. 
!” he shouted through 


** Jim ! 
an inner door, “ Drape this 


natural-like over the back board of 


the window. Right way up, mind. 
Don’t want any less majesty in this 
shop.” 

He turned to me. 

Anything I can get vou 

Fish paste. Anchovy,” said. 
Mr. Pollard’s staccato 
* Or crab.” 

He ambled off in an abstracted 
way, but stopped suddenly. His 


stvle is 
catching. 


PARIS 
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eyes were screwed up behind the 
upturned lenses. He pointed to 
the top shelf. 

“See them salmons ¢ ” 

I said I did. 

“ Red, would you say ? 
let, eh 7” 

* Crimson, really. It’s too rosy 
to be called a true red.” 

fizzed Mr. Pollard 
with exasperation, 


Scar- 


* Plenty red enough for red- 
white-and-blue, ain't it?” he 
vrowled. Got enough blue to deck 
the whole shop out. Soda. Bis- 


cuit-tins.  Suear-bags. Pills for 
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the stummer-cake. — Dolly-bags. 
But next to no red. It’s a head- 
ache, Lean tell you. Take a look.” 

He was right. Yellow tins, green 
tins, spotted tins, purple packets, 
orange packets, tartan packets 
—all elbowed each other round 
the shelves, but there was no red. 

“Nother thing. All this con- 
founded writing on them. You'd 
think the makers’d have more 
sense. Messing up good clear 
colours like that, Coronation times. 
Must know we want to use them for 
window-dressing.” 

He looked aggrieved. The 
green caterpillar slipped askew. 

* What's the matter with crépe 
paper Lasked, 

“Can't eat it,” he replied 
shortly. “ Want to show our stock 
and make a tribute. Practical, see, 
and loyal.” 

He began to toss tins of peas 
contemptuously into a large box. 

* Fat lot of good. Green, Task 
vou! Might as well live in Ireland 
and have done with it.” 

His eye lit on a shelf at knee 
level, 

“Might be some cocoa-tins 
down here. They’re red.” 

His pink hands dug away 
rapidly like moles’ paws. 


“Gorn!” he said, stopping 


abruptly. His eyes continued to 


search the shop for a fine flare of 


scarlet. 

“Got me blue all ready,” he 
said. He flicked the caterpillar 
farther up with a fat forefinger. 
Behind the counter towered a heap 
of assorted objects in conflicting 
and hideous shades of blue. He 
seemed to gain some comfort from 
the sight. 

“That flag ready, Jim? Pile 
these blue goods up the left there.” 

“What about the red and 
white ?”’ bellowed Jim, who was 
squatting in the window. 

‘Give us a chance!” shouted 
back Mr. Pollard, nettled, Red's 
coming up as fast as we can find it. 
Easy enough to talk,” he growled 
tome. All he’s got to do is spread 
them out tasteful, while I do the 
donkey work. Artistic picking, 
and all that.” 

“What's in that box?” 
asked. 
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“Soup.” 

“It's got red labels 
began. 

Mr. Pollard was already beaver- 
ing away and making a trial tower. 
His face glowed, 

“That’s it! absolutely 
it!’ he crooned. The caterpillar 
bounded gaily up and down his 
nose in sympathy with its ecstatic 
wrinklings. 

I looked modestly down mine, 
and awaited thanks. Mr. Pollard 
cautiously added a wavering keep 
to his castle, and sat back triumph- 
antly on his heels. 

“ Lovely, eh ¢ Good thing I 
saw that box !’ 

I raised my eyebrows. Mr. Pol- 
lard, however, wasn’t looking at 
them. The soup glowed richly at 
his feet, and it was upon that that 
he beamed. 

Fish paste!’ said brutally, 
breaking through his dreams. 
Anchovy or crab.” 

A look of vexation crept over 
Mr. Pollard’s face. 


Never given time to finish 
one job,” he grumbled,“ Just see 
the vision. Allin your mind’s eye, 
like. <A fitting tribute for a great 
occasion,  Then-—-bam! — Inter- 
ruption 

He bumbled reluctantly along 
his rainbow shelves to the fish-paste 
section. 

* Lobster do 

“Anchovy or crab,” said 
flatly. 

He made a great show. of 
shuttling pots along the shelf like 
stitches on a knitting-needle, mut- 
tering ina martyred way to himself, 
All around us winked the multi- 
coloured tins, packets and jars, 
and suddenly a wicked thought 
occurred to me. 

Mr. Pollard returned, wheezing 
slightly, and put the jar before me 
with an exhausted air. 

* Anything else ¢”’ he breathed 
in a dying whisper. 

What,” Lasked him,‘ will you 
use for the white ?” 

D. J. Saint 
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“ OT of pomp about to-day,” 
said the Admiral’s Secretary. 
* Couldn’t get at my in-basket for 
admiral’s sword-belts all morning, 
and these things ’’—he indicated 
the loops of the golden aiguillettes 
on his left shoulder—*“ get caught 
up with the telephone cord.” He 
was sitting on the club fender in 
the wardroom ante-room of Her 
Majesty's cruiser Nonsuch, drinking 
hisafter-lunch coffee. Ceremonial 
is a terrible thing,” he said. 
‘Governor Generals of 
Southern continents,” said his 
guest, an Australian major, * don’t 


vast 


visit little Pommie cruisers every 
afternoon of the week.” 

“Too right, they don’t,” said 
the Secretary, who considered him- 
self a qualified interpreter in Aus- 
tralian. ““My word! Neverthe- 
less, I have no doubt that the Navy 
will rise to the occasion, as usual, 
and that our immaculate Gunnery 
Officer will parade the Guard and 
Band with traditional élan and 
efficiency this afternoon. am 
sure, also, that his Gunner will fire 
off the correct number of gums 

“Gums?” asked the Austra- 
lian. “What do you 
gums ?’ 

The door opened and the 
Gunnery Officer pushed his way in. 
* Guard and band and guard and 
band and guard,” he said, placing a 
gleaming armful of sword, sword- 
belt, medals and brand-new cap 
with brand-new cap-badge on a 
chair. “'Twenty minutes to H- 
hour. Give me a cigarette.” 

The Australian gave him one. 


mean, 


mine,” said the Secretary. 


* When 


You've put your gear on top of 
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you leap to your polished feet in 
nineteen and a half minutes’ time 
youll rush on deck in my medals 
and a cap that'll come down over 
your eyes.” The Gunnery Officer 
put the cigarette neatly behind his 
ear, disentangled his gear and 
placed it on the deck. “‘ Ah!” he 
said, flopping into an arm-chair. 
“Who would be a 
Officer 

“T ought to be getting out of 
the ship now,” said the Australian. 
* But [| would please first like to 
know about these gums.” 

“Out of the ship!” said the 
Gunnery Officer. “ At this place 
and time? It would be impos- 
sible. You'd never get across the 
quarter-deck. Everything's frozen 
still.” He felt for his cigarette- 
case. “* An extraneous human be- 
ing, unprovided for in daily orders, 
would get shot on sight up there.” 

The Secretary refilled coffee- 
cups at the urn. “* He’s right, you 
know,” he said. ‘It would be 
suicide to poke your nose up the 
hatch just now. 
coffee.” 


Gunnery 


Have some more 


“You people take your cere- 
monial very seriously,” said the 
Australian, accepting his cup. 

“No Australian,” said the 
Secretary pontifically, “has ever 
been known to get properly cere- 
monial over anything.” 

The major set down his coffee- 
cup. “No?” he said. 

* No,” said the Secretary, with 
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the air of a man who was not pre- 
pared to argue the matter. 

* Secretary,” said the major. 
* Let me tell you this. When we 
of the Australian Army are in- 
spected we do things properly. 
Take the big camp at Puckapun- 
val. Do you know the sort of 


thing we do there when we hear 
a general’s coming to see us ¢’ 

* No,” caid the Secretary. 

“We dust the leaves of the 
trees.” 

The Gunnery Officer looked 
interested. All those perishing 
Australian gum-leaves ?”’ in- 
quired. 

“Yes,” said the major.‘ And 
that reminds me,”’ he added, to the 
Secretary. “* What was it you said 
about gum-fire just now ?” 

was conforming to the 
Admiralty Fleet Order, recently 
received, which lays down the num- 
ber of guns to which various poten- 
tates are entitled.” 

“When [ was preparing for 
to-day’s free-for-all,” said the Gun- 
nery Officer, “‘ the Secretary very 
kindly checked for me the number 
of Woompua’s that) should be 
emitted by the saluting-guns of my 
department. Against the title of 
your great man in Canberra it said : 
19 gums.” 


see,” said the major. 
“Thank you.” 

misprint,” said the Necre- 
tary inoddly mild tones. ** There's 
been an amendment since, as a 
matter of fact.” 

The Gunnery Officer glanced at 
him curiously, and blew a cloud of 
smoke. “ I’m glad to hear it,”’ he 
said. “* How can I be expected to 
rise to the occasion if Their Lord- 
ships don’t get their orders right ¢ ” 
He settled deep into his chair. 
‘Not but what,” he reflec- 
tively, taking a creditably 
detached view, I don’t admire 
potentates, as a class, more than | 
admire those who provide them 
with their allotted pageantry. 
Always outnumbered and always 
in the spotlight, they yet manage to 
come out on top, no matter what 


happens.” 

“They're well placed, of 
course,” said the Secretary. “ Their 
lightest word is law.” 


* Even so,” said the Gunnery 
Officer, admire them. Take 
the alert behaviour, fifteen years 
ago, of the Commander-in-Chief 
of the British Windward and Lee 
ward Islands. In the large har- 
bour of a tropical island the train- 
ing cruiser lay at anchor. This 
warship does three cruises a year, 
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each corresponding to a term of the 
school year, and she carries, as part 
of her ship's company, some 150 
cadets of the Royal Navy, the 
navies of the Commonwealth, and 
often of other navies as well. On the 
morning of which I speak, seaman- 
ship was taking place on the 
quarter-deck, Seamanship involv - 
ing cadets may be just seamanship 
to the cadets, but for everyone else 
it is high adventure. Six cadets 
were holding on to a piece of thick 
steel-wire rope. This rope led 
aft along the quarter-deck, took a 
turn or two round the capstan, and 
passed on over the stern. From 
its end, just above the water, was 
suspended the stern anchor, Upon 
the anchor was perched — the 
Blacksmith’s Mate, bashing a 
recalcitrant shackle with a huge 
hammer. He was a large man 
with a black beard. At this 
moment the Commander-in-Chief, 
afloat in his barge, began un- 
heralded to approach the ship. 
The Officer of the Watch had no 
difficulty whatever recognizing 
the barge. Apart from its green 
paint, sparkling brass fittings and 
affirmative pennant, there was the 
unmistakable bow-wave 

Unmistakable bow-wave ¢” 
said the major. “What do you 
mean ?” 

“ By custom of the Service,” 
said the Gunnery Officer, “ the 
bow-waves of the barges of Com- 
manders-in-Chief are always com- 
posed of equal parts of champagne 
and asses’ milk.” 

He continued his story: “A 
single glance thus sufficed the 
Officer of the Watch. * Attention 
on the upper deck,’ he yelled, look- 
ing round frantically for the drum- 
mer. ‘Sound the Alert,’ he added. 
The drummer smartly raised his 
bugle 

“Inthe Navy,” said the Secre- 
tary to the Australian politely, * it 
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is of course the drummers who blow 
the bugles.” 


raised his bugle and blew. 
The six cadets, with disciplined 


precision, dropped the rope and 
attention. The rope 
round the capstan, the 
anchor went to the bottom and the 
Blacksmith’s Mate began his long 
swim round to the starboard gang- 
way, talking to himself as he swam. 
From the water he grasped the foot 
of the gangway just as the Comman- 
der-in-Chief, from his barge, stepped 
on to it. ‘Take this something 
yreat hammer so I can get out, 
chum,’ said the Blacksmith’s Mate 
to the neat white trousers just above 
his head. ‘If I drop it, they'll 
charge me for something loss by 
something neglect.’ 

“The Commander - in - Chief 
arrived on the quarter-deck to the 
shrilling of pipes. ‘The Captain, 
the Commander, the Officer of the 
Watch and all the quartermaster’s 
staff were by now ranged up in neat 
Behind them, 
round the capstan, seamanship was 


stood to 


surged 


rows to receive him. 


still taking place, but muted now 
and somewhat frantic. “You ought 
to be more careful of your stores 
in this ship,’ said the Commander- 
in-Chief, grounding the great wet 
long-handled hammer carefully on 
the white deck. ‘ There it 
floating about in the water.’ ”’ 

The Gunnery Officer stubbed 
his cigarette out. “See what I 
mean he asked. 

“Yes,” said the Secretary. 
* Point well made, I think.” 

“ Where were you all this time?” 
asked the major. ‘* Were you one 
of the cadets on the rope ¢”’ 

“ No,” said the Gunnery Officer. 
He looked at his watch, stood up 
and began hurriedly to put on his 
cap, sword and medals. was 
the leading cadet in charge of the 
cadets on the rope. That's why | 
remember it so well.” He dusted 
his gleaming gaiters with his hand- 
kerchief and made for the door. 

* Wait on,” said the Australian. 
The Gunnery Officer stopped short. 
* Inthe Army to which IT belong.” 
said the Australian, 


was, 


“we not only 
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keep our trees smart, but we never 
appear on parade with cigarettes, 
however ceremonial, behind our 
left ears.’ The Gunnery Officer 
raised a startled hand to his ear. 
“ Thank you,” he said warmly and 
dashed out. 

The 


watch. 


Secretary looked at his 
Except for the sound of 
the fans, all was silent with the 
special silence that obtains between 
decks when, up above, some cere- 
mony is about to take place. 
* The first bun is now due,” he said. 

The Australian major looked 
irritated. ‘* The first what, did you 
say ?” he asked. 

Woompua ! 

* That was it,” said the Secre- 
tary. “ The first bun. I told you 
there had been an amendment. 
‘For gums,’ their Lordships’ latest 
order says 
Woompenua ! 

read buns,’ ”’ said the Sec- 
retary, 
said the Australian. 
Woomena!” said the bun 
A. H. Barton 


I see, 


again, 
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The Director of Harwell lets off a small firework 
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A HEALTH GOES ROUND 


‘Here's to Queen Elizabeth; long may she reign!” 
As I lift my modest glass, the world spins again; 
Round rolls the Commonwealth, I hear the voices say 
“Elizabeth; Elizabeth; crowned Queen to-day.” 
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High on the Caribou Trail ’mid the Douglas and 
spruce 

Lumber Jack says it; Dan with his huskies astir 

On the ice of Ungava; Joe with his pan and his 
sluice— 

“Bully for her!” 


Back from the ultimate ends, where the bell-bird 
sings 
And the rata’s aflame on the tree-fern’s intricate 
screen, 
Back comes the echo, swift on the Southerly’s 
wings 
“Bless her! The Queen!”’ 


Round rolls the Commonwealth; the Caribbean blue 
Dances in the sunshine—darkies dancing too; 
(Juashy with his banjo, a dippy-full 0° rum, 
“Tree cheers for Lizpet’—and let ’em all come. 


Great Kenya, his cathedral spires upraising, 
Stands in the sky above the Mwea’s flat 
And Chief Kitende, from bis shamba gazing, 


Thinks —‘‘She must be like that.”’ 
Livingstone dreams beside the Smoke That 


Thunders : 
“A great queen’s name all men remember here— 
Victoria’s”. And, dreaming on, he wonders: 
“Comes now perchance her peer?” 


Round rolls the Commonwealth, the greatest with the least; 
Down in Tongatabu it’s garlands and a feast; 
Five hundred sucking-pigs lying tail-to-snout 
And kava by the bucket when the food runs out. 


The laughing kookaburra mocks 
The dingo’s wavering cry; 
Waltzing Matilda’s chorus rocks 
The parrots in the sky; 

And the Dog Sits on the Tucker-Box 
Five Miles From Gundagai. 


On Hunter River blooms the vine, 
The grapes hang on the bough; 
Ready the glasses stand in line, 
Down is the sun, and now 

Let the toast go ninety times and nine— 
“Elizabeth! And how!” 


So—here’s to Queen Elizabeth and long may she reign 
From Sicamous to Suva, from Perth to Port o° Spain 
O'er longitude and latitude, tropic and degree, 

Good men and bad men and middling men. And me. 


H. B. 
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C-DAY PREPARATIONS AT JAX 


HE sandwich-board man_nip- 

ped in furtively with a scuffling 
crash, 

“Jack, my old cock!” he 
called. “‘ Oh, up in the riggin’ are 
yer, mate ?”’ 

Jack’s head appeared between 
some festoons as though he had 
just been welcomed to Hawaii. A 
line of tacks protruded savagely 
from his mouth. He disappeared 
and came carefully down the steps. 

Half-way down, he suddenly 
stopped and removed the tacks. 

“Ere, Chalky,” he beckoned. 
“ Old Ma Parfitt. Get a basinful 
of ’er.” 

The sandwich-board man edged 
to the window and peered over the 
frosted part. 

“Same costume on,” he nod- 
ded. 

“ Funny,” said Jack, “‘ I never 
only seen ’erinthatnavy. Honest. 
real ignorant she is, sometimes. 
Carry on like that’n we'll be in for 
it same as we was last Coronation.” 

“Er an’ that other lady doin’ 
that knees-up,” reminisced the 
sandwich-board man. “ On’y just 
after arpass three it was, too. Now 
what could it look like ? ” 

Jack came off the step-ladder, 
dusting his hands. 

Getcher summink ” he asked 
briskly, shaking the orphans’ box 
absently in passing. 

“ Just the char,” said Chalky. 
“Only I’ve got to be back a bit 
sharpish. Breakin’ the old terms 
of the old contract, they reckon.” 

Jack poured a quick aerated 
cup of tea with a rhythmic up-and- 
down action. 

“You want to’ve gone to that 
sports on the recreation ground the 
other night,” said the sandwich- 
board man. Thursday, was it 

* Your youngest in it, then ¢” 
asked Jack. Bein’ ’e’s in that 
school.” 

* Oh ves,” said Chalky. “ Yer. 
‘Istry of Culcher tabloo, ‘e was in. 
Shakespeare, ’e was, Shakespeare. 
"E ’ad this sorta bald wig on, mus- 
tosh, whiskers. Spoiled it, though.” 

“Oh,” said Jack, “‘ Ferget ‘is 
lines 

“No,” said the sandwich-board 


man, “no. Funny, ’e suddenly 
ups and sloshed one of the kids 
done up as some Doctor summink— 
Johnson. ’E tells me arterwards 
this kid’d said: ‘ Git aht of it, Big 
*Kad.’ And well, I mean. Then 
this other kid’s pillow ‘e’s got 
strapped-on sort of arrangement 
come unstuck some’ow, and there 
was like all feathers all over. 
’Course, their teacher created. I 
couldn’t make it out at the time, 
watchin’. Good as a play, though. 
See this other kid ’owlin’ out. 
Laugh ! 

“Oo,” said Jack suddenly, 
“you see old Smudger in the 
carnival, Satdy, in that beard ’e ’ad 
on? In that set-piece on that 


lorry. Commonwealth an’ Empire. 
Summinka that sort. Some native 
’e was. I called out. ‘Smudge,’ | 
said. ‘Ay-ay, Smudge!’ Ignored 
me. Never even waved ‘is boome- 
rang. ’Course, Wal’s in trouble.” 
“ Oh yer ?” said the sandwich- 
board man. Still on winders ¢ 
“’Asright,” nodded Jack. 
“Cleanin’ Mrs. Jennings’ top lot, 
and got caught up in this banner 
caper she ’as up. All the stitchin’ 
she'd got tacked on ’e rips off some- 
’ow—you know old Wal, dead 
clumsy—front part comes off and 
the old banner says ‘ Welcome 
Home, Morry’ underneath, and the 
bit she tacked on wavin’ about 
‘angin’ down. ‘Course, made ‘er 
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Bu — 


“1 hit my thumb putting the tent up.” 


look a fool. Oo dear, she done ‘er 
nut. Real niggly. Funny, very 
next day he come down off of ‘is 
ladder at Mrs. Over-the-road’s, all 
wrapped up in a Union Jack. 
Laugh. She comes out. ‘ What 
you want to be?’ she says. 
‘ Buried at sea?’ ’Ardly breathe, 
old Wal couldn't.” 

The sandwich-board man, torn 
between the interest of this account 
and awareness of the time, sud- 
denly leapt up as the door opened. 

* Hwoo,” he breathed in relief 
as it turned out to be the plumber. 
“Only old Arthur. Just putting 
my poor old plates up a jiff, Arthur 
mate.” 

“Cher, me old Chalky,” 
greeted the plumber. “ ’Ere, Jack, 
I dunno what you're doin’ here, but 
old Charlie Woods is showin’ every- 
one up. Just bin puttin’ a fountin 
in ’is front, L[have. Fountin. Cor, 
stone me.” 

“All right, that,” said Jack 
approvingly. “When ’e ‘as _ it 
flowin’ with wine, C-Day, Pll close 


up’n we'll ’ave a general flock- 
round.” 

“Up West TIL be, personally 
meself,” said the plumber. ‘ And 
a bit sharpish, too. Last time I 
remember we ‘ad to walk all the 
way from Emmersmifbroadway. 
Muriel reckons these seats we got 
at Felgersquare, you'd be able to 
see the whole auction. ‘Course, 
gettin’ there’n gettin’ away after.” 

“Else and me_ reckon tele- 
vision,” said Jack. Round Perce’s. 
You know, geezer with the grey- 
‘ound. Big busty bloke. 
brows.” 

“Oh yer,” said the sandwich- 
board man. ‘‘ That dog. Like all 
over all spots. Well, more mottled, 
sort of, if you catch my meaning.” 

“*Yer,’’e says. ‘Come round,’ 
says. I says, ‘Round your 
‘ouse ’E says, ‘Yer. See it 
on the old TV ; Else an’ all.’ I says, 
‘Oh, ta, Perce,’ I said. ‘Course, 
Doreen, goin’ with ’er school, she 
is. I ’ad to pay up for ‘er peri- 
scope.” 


Kye- 
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Arthur, who had been staring 
hard at the sandwich-boards, sud- 
denly asked : Been where ” 

The sandwich-board man put 
down his cup, and tidied his lips 
and moustache with little wriggling 
dabs. 

“Ah!” he said. ‘“ See ’ow it 
is? I see this article the other day 
talkin’ about the fast-disappearing 
sandwich-man. This bloke reckons 
the old boards’re being killed with 
other sorts of adverts, like you get 
them pearly gates openin’ an’ clos- 
ing at the old cinema and advertis- 
in’ lovely smiles with toothpaste 
and that lark.” 

“Well, go on,” said Arthur. 
“"Ave You Been where? Turn 
“em round and let’s have a butcher’s 
hook.” 

“ Tl put ‘em on again and you 
see,’ said Chalky, Very artful.” 

He heaved and shrugged into 
the sandwich-boards. 

“There you are,” said, 
presenting his back. “ Read all 
about it. Wassit say? Funny, | 
never read 

“To Perkins For Your Souve- 
nirs Mugs Crockery Statuettes and 
cetera,” read out Arthur, with some 
disappointment. ‘ Still, my old 
Jack,” he went on, cheering up. 
“Owbout some of them lot ? 
Blimey, all you got’s them stream- 
ers. Owbout if you was to dish 
out Coronation mugs all round for 
the old char? Take ’em away 
when you've finished ; no washin’- 
up.” 

“ Oh,” said Jack huffily. “* And 
owbout a risin’ spiral of prices. 
Time I got the mugs and filled ’em 
up still at the usual strength for 
which this perishin’ establishment 
is perishin’ renowned ? 
tight-fisted geezers.” 

“Ah well,” said the sandwich- 
board man, cramming his bowler on 
to the point where his ears shied 
away slightly in alarm, “ when I 
get round High Street I'll nip in 
Charlie Woods's and advise ’im on 
‘is wine list for that fountin.” 

Jack nodded his head encour- 
agingly. 

“ That’s right,” he said. ‘“ Tell 
‘im to switch to stout when old Ma 
Parfitt rolls up, and ’e’ll be laugh- 


in’, ALAN HACKNEY 
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NOTICE TO PERSONS 
WISHING TO PARTICIPATE IN THE NATIONAL REJOICING 


In order to extend the fullest facilities to those persons wishing 
to visit London for the CORONATION it has been decided to run 
A SERVICE OF TRAINS along Permanent Way not normally 
open to traffic. In pursuance of this policy the HIGH DUDGEON 
to PELTING ST. GILES section of the former Suffix and Wiltshire 
Railway, later incorporated in the Great Western Railway, and 
abandoned as derelict in 1945, will be reopened to Passenger Trains 
from May 15, 1953, until further notice. 

Provisien has been made for trains in only one direction, viz. up, 
and the question of providing a return service will be dealt with if 
and when it arises. Return tickets will not be issued in respect 
of Bath Chairs (not folded). Bicycles, perambulators or dogs 


accompanying passengers will be conveyed at double fare for the 
single journey. 


to 


SOME NOTES ON THE SECTION 


The High Dudgeon branch line is now one of the most disused in the country. 
The first 20 miles lie in a little-known stretch of Wiltshire steeped in ecclesias- 
tical and feudal tradition. The train enters Suffix near the county town, 
Hamtonbysted, and travels the length of the county through places of con- 
siderable etymological interest. 

The first section of track was laid in 1852, and was relaid the following year 
with more seasoned sleepers. In 1886 the construction of the viaduct over 
the Isk at Gate paved the way for the extension of the track from Thwuite 
to Pelting St. Giles. This viaduct (which, incidentally, has fewer pillars in 
proportion to its length than any other in Europe) was built by Ferguson 
McNab, the designer of the Fenton Bridge which collapsed in 1935. and has 
stood up remarkably well to a weight of traffic for which it was never intended. 

McNab was also engineer in charge of the famous “ angular tunnel” at Ley. 
Boring was begun at each end independently, and although the tunnel is more 
than three miles long the two teams reached the middle within 30 yards of 
each other. 

Bibliography: Those interested in a fuller history of the line are recommended 
to read MceNab’s “* Civil Engineering for Pleasure and Tiviot’s ** Memoirs of 
an Official Receiver.” 


For Time-table of the new Service TURN SIDEWAYS => 
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A 


PUNCH AND THE BIG OCCASION 


UEEN VICTORIA, in her impetuous way, was three 
Q) years too early to have her coronation celebrated 
by Punch, so that in the paper’s hundred and eleven 
years of life this is only the fourth ‘ Coronation 
Number”, Still, there have been plenty of great 
royal occasions only a degree or two less momentous 
-births and weddings and jubilees—to excite the 
loyal fervour of writers and artists. This seems a 
propitious time to turn the leaves of old back numbers 
and see how our fathers and grandfathers greeted 
these events. And if, in so doing, we cannot resist 
an occasional glance at other happenings, not strictly 
royal but undeniably momentous—the Great Exhibi- 
tion, for instance—the diversion will perhaps be par- 
doned., 

The Great Exhibition was, though I do not find 
the expression in contemporary issues, a piece of cake 
for the young Punch. For months, indeed years 
beforehand it had been the subject of countless articles, 
drawings, squibs and poems, 
and the April and May num- 
bers of 1851 worked up a cres- 
cendo of Exhibitionism. Punch 
favoured the venture—as a cer- 
tain Colonel Sibthorp, who had 
rashly damned the affair in 
advance, discovered to his cost. 

The name of Sibthorp (some- 
times thinly disguised as “ Our 
Colonel”) appears with dis- 
tressing frequency in these 
issues, and always surrounded 
with such a wealth of irony, 
such a richness of damaging 
allusion, that it is quite im- 
possible at this date to make 
out what the poor man had 
been up to now. He was not 
the only enemy. ‘There were 
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the authorities at St. Paul’s Cathedral, for instance, 
whose amiable practice it was to charge twopence for 
admission, which led Punch to accuse the Cathedral of 
setting itself up as a rival exhibition. The extremity 
of the paper’s wrath, however was reserved for the 
Executive Council of the Exhibition : 

The Executive Council of the Great Exhibition have just 
done a very snobbish thing, and they had better undo it as 
fast as possible. They have also been guilty of a little bit of 
downright dishonest y—we must and will call things by their 
right names—in selling their Season Tickets on the condition 
that the holders should be admitted on the Ist of May, and 
now, at the eleventh hour, advertising that the tickets, paid 
for on that understanding, are not to be admitted until the 
best part of the Ist of May is over. The cause of this arrange- 
ment is a clumsy piece of fencing, intended to please the 
QUEEN; but calculated, we should think, to disgust HER 
MAJESTY most exceedingly. 

After some talk of the dismal lot to which this 
exclusion of the public from the State Opening would 
condemn the Queen, ‘leaving her to ramble about 
the vast building in gloomy state, with a few ginger- 
bread functionaries at her heels”’, the article protests, 
on behalf of Her Majesty, against the invidious position 
into which she would be thrust : 

Those flunkies of the Executive Committee have no right 
to give a false and unfavourable impression of the feelings of 
their Royal Mistress by making it appear that it is her wish 
to have the vast building all to herself during the best portion 
of the first day. 

After this, a less balanced publication might have 
been disconcerted to discover that it was the Queen 
herself who had instigated the decision (later revoked) 
to exclude the public. Punch took the trifling mis- 
understanding in its stride : 


AN ERROR OF THE PRESS 

We are glad to find that our contemporary The Times was 
in error in attributing to the Executive Committee the pro- 
posed exclusion of the public from the opening of the Great 
Exhibition, It turns out that the mistake—and it would 
have been a very great mistake to have committed—arose 
from the annoyance naturally felt by an illustrious personage 
to be pressed upon by impertinent and vulgar curiosity when 
appearing in public. 

What could be fairer than that? “ We hope,” 
added Mr. Punch (his vigilance 
now thoroughly aroused), “ the 
public will behave themselves 
properly on the Ist of May.” 


January 1858 saw the mar- 
riage of the Princess Royal and 
Prince Frederick - William of 
Prussia, hailed inter alia by an 
* Epithalamium ”’, which begins 


Farewell, young Royal Lady, 
Ne’er may your life wax shady 


but cannot quite maintain that 
level through its half-dozen 
stanzas. Then, in March 1863, 
came the wedding, of much 
greater significance for us all, 
of the future King Edward VII 
and Princess Alexandra of Den- 
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mark-—an opportunity boldly seized by Tenniel to 
contrast civil war in America, insurrection in Poland, 
tyranny in Italy, something going on in Prussia which 
is beyond me (but it involves a headsman’s axe) and 
the auctioning of the throne of Greece, with the 
peaceful scene in Britain, where nothing more out-of-the- 
way is occurring than the advance of the bridal pair 
in a kind of wheeled conch drawn by a lion and unicorn, 
flanked by Britannia and a Viking (mounted) and 
attended by a gay retinue of maidens, angels, cherubs, 
an obscure host with banners and (of course) Punch and 
Toby. The future king is shown in uniform in this tour de 


force, but by the following week (Tenniel again) he was 


relaxing by the sea in check trousers, sack coat buttoned 
high at the neck and flowing open below to reveal a 
light-coloured single-breasted waistcoat, stiff collar and 
tie, and a hat that has now gone out of fashion— not a 
bowler, for it has a button on top and appears to be 
plaid or check, nor vet a deer-stalker, for its brim curls 
up all round and there are no ear-flaps. Prince 
‘* Bertie’, for the benefit of those who like a complete 
picture, is leaning lightly on a cane and has the thumb 
of his right hand hooked over the middle button of his 
Waistcoat. 

During the next decade or two Punch’s main 
concern with Royalty was to persuade the Queen to 
emerge from her overlong mourning for Prince Albert 
and show herself to her people. We shall do well to 
hurry over this distressing period and see what sort of 
a fist the paper made at the next really big occasion, 
the Jubilee of 1887. Centre-piece of the issue of 
June 25th of that year was a two-page Tenniel cartoon 
(the nub, or core, of which is reproduced on page 46). 
Queen Victoria sceptred and throned in a triumphal 
car surveys a cavalcade of horsemen representing 
England, Scotland, Wales and Ireland, with the 
addition of India (in a turban) and the Colonies 
(bearded and rather Boer-like). Behind her on the 
ear stands Britannia, an arm on either side thrown 
about the winged figures of Peace and Plenty, who in 
turn clasp her (Britannia, of course) round the waist. 
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The slightly stooping or crouching posture adopted by 
this trio of intertwined ladies faintly suggests the 
front row of a scrum demonstrating the new binding 
law, but that was not, it is fair to add, the artist’s 
intention. In the background can be descried the 
banners of Science, Literature, Commerce and Educa- 
tion—an interesting choice. Art is lacking, one notes, 
and Music. But turn the page and you will find that 
Linley Sambourne, in a cartoon entitled ‘ Peaceful 
Triumphs of the Reign’, has made ample amends. 

The Jubilee Procession itself is well described in an 
Ode, which sets out from the start to tell the reader 
what the procession was not: 


Not with the ruthless Roman’s proud parade 
Of flaunting ensigns and of fettered foes, 
Nor radiantly arrayed 
In pomp of purple, such as fitly flows 
From the stern Conqueror’s shoulders, comes our Queen, 
Whilst England’s ways with June’s glad garniture are green 


Not with the seent of battle, or the taint 
Of cruel carnage round “bout her car 
Making the sick air faint 
With the dread breath of devastating war, 
Rolls on our Royal Lady, whilst the shout 
Of a free people's love compasses her about. 


Obviously the arrangements were in good taste. 
Readers anxious to get some rather more positive 
information about the procession will find the rest of 
this Ode on page 312 of the June 25th, 1887, issue. 

Ten years later the Editorial staff faced the prob- 
lem of striking some new note for the Diamond Jubilee, 
and it had better be admitted at once that 'Tenniel’s 
cartoon appears, at first glance, to have failed to 
solve it. There has been some regrouping, of course, 
the scene now being set in the form of a general salute 
to the throne. But there again are the four knights, 
representing the four Home Countries, there are India 
and the Colonies, there is Britannia, and there too is 
Peace (mounted, by a bold flight of fancy, on a lion). 
One looks in vain, however, for Plenty, discovering 
instead the rather significant figures of Mars and (you 
can tell him by his built-up boot) Vulean. Nor are 
Science, Literature, Commerce and Education, let 
alone Art and Music, anywhere to be seen. No doubt 
on the next page... 

Alas! Linley Sambourne has failed us badly this 
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time. 


The next page reveals Britannia still on duty, 
but now reviewing the fleet ; and in the verses that 
accompany this second cartoon there is a Jingo note 
that the author of the 1887 Ode would have deplored : 


A Queen sat on the rocky brow 

Which looks o’er the broad British sea. 
War-ships in hundreds ranged below 

To grace our Diamond Jubilee. 
Punch counted them, and cried ** Hooray ! 
This sight well crowns a glorious day !”” 


The Diamond Jubilee Number is a considerable 

affair of thirty pages—twelve was the normal weekly 
ration at this time—and has some fascinating “ parallel 
pictures”, showing the 
changes that had occurred 
between 1837 and 1897. 
Points that seem to have 
struck the late Victorians 
with particular force are 
the introduction of the 
bicycle, the improved cir- 
cumstances of journalists 
(Ha!), and the fact that top 
hats were no longer univer- 
sally worn at Meets (one or 
two cads at the 97 Meet 
are actually smoking cig- 
arettes). But the high-light 
of the whole Number, to 
my mind, is the following 
joke, which I reprint in 
full: 


WEEDS THAT DIMINISH APACE 
AT A SMOKING CONCERT.— 
Cigars. 
It seems to me to make iat a 
nonsense of the complaint 
that modern jokes 
obscure. 

On to the Twentieth 
Century and Mr. Punch’s 
first Coronation Number. 
Tenniel had given up, and 
now it was Sambourne’s 
turn to tackle the double- 
page “ceremonial” — cartoon. He filled his canvas. 
No horses and no Mars; but all the peoples of the 
Empire were there, acclaiming the new King and 
Queen in a conventional indoor setting. Edward 
VII, bearded and crowned, cuts a very different figure 
from the young man Tenniel had drawn by the sea’s 
rim forty years earlier. It was a fine, carefully planned 
number, this issue of June 25th, 1902, with noble verses 
by Owen Seaman, and an elaborate’‘ Overflow Féte full 
of tremendously sly digs at prominent personalities of 
the day. The point of most of the allusions is utterly 
lost to the present-day reader—though some of the 
names (e.g. Mr. Winston Churchill’s) have a familiar 
ring — but we can still appreciate the delightful drawings 
by Phil May and Raven-Hill and others. 


are (Time 


thing ? 


and the latehkey ?” 
CORONATION ENTHUSIAST. 


Unfortun- 


THE SUBURBAN LOYALISTS ity in 


WIFE OF CORONATION ENTHUSIAST. 
The sandwiches and the tea-flask, and the camera and 
the field-glasses, and the map of the route, and your mackintosh 
and umbrella, and my goloshes, and the anti-slumber tabloids 


* Yes, my love; and my tobacco 
and whisky, and a spare collar, and a hat-pin protector, and a 
copy of the police regulations.’ 


1911 
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ately, by the time this special number was on sale, the 
King had fallen ill, the Coronation was postponed, 
and all was ashes and bitter rue. 

Readers who possess the bound volumes of Punch 
for both 1902 and 1911 will probably agree that 
“Mr. Punch’s Gala Variety Entertainment” in the 
Coronation Number of the latter year owed not a 
little in conception to the Overflow Féte of 1902, 
but the allusions are easier now, for some of us: 

Mr. Garvin, Editor of The Observer, will give a selection 


(the whole is far too long) from his popular Ventriloquial Sketch 
The Power behind the Peerage 


T am abreast of that one. And even 


Mr. William Willett, of the 
Daylight Saving Scheme will 
sing his strenuous song 


“ My friend Jones arranged 
with me 
To wake him up at half- 


past three 
strikes a chord, if not a 
resoundingly funny one. 
But what am I to make 
of this ¢__ 


Mr. Winston Churchill will 
give his well-known  patter- 
song 


Little Bo-peppered 

Has lost her shepherd 
And can't tell where they hide 

him; 

Leave him alone 

And he'll come home 
With a whisky-bottle inside 

him. 

Bernard Partridge’s 
cartoon “The Arming of 
the King ”’ set a new stan- 
dard of dignity and sincer- 
formal “ state” 
a.m.) cartoons. 

Thedrawing,by Raven- 
Hill, reproduced on this 
page was not published in 
the 1911 Coronation Num- 
ber but in the weekly 
issue of a fortnight later 
(June 2Ist). Itshows that 
Coronation-watching in those days called for qualities 
of endurance and determination no less remarkable than 
those demanded to-day. 

Punch has had other opportunities since 1911 of 
rising to the great occasion: King George V’s Silver 
Jubilee Number, a huge affair of 64 pages, its main 
feature the telling of the story of the reign in some 
thirty reprinted cartoons ; the Coronation Number for 
King George VI, another 64 - pager, resplendent with 
shiny coloured plates ; and now, of course, the present 
slim volume. But these issues are all too recent for the 
present writer to try to pick them to pieces. Some 
other, looking back from the scornful heights of the 
twenty-first century, may shoulder that 
supremely difficult task. H. F. Ettis 


“Have you got every- 
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IN THE DAYS OF ELIZABETH THE FIRST 


T it again. 
Who ? 

Dick of course, and Will. 
He's brought the script for that new play of his, 
The old Revenge Play with a difference 
(Or so he calls it) ; rather in the mind, 
And much less action, till you reach the end. 
Can’t you just see him strutting round the room, 
And posturing and ranting all he knows ? 
Telling old Dick the way it should be done ; 
And Dick says ‘‘ Will, you'll be the death of me,” 
Laughing until he bursts. And * Drop all that 
‘Is the Dane mad, or just pretending it ?° 
Let the poor cits. feel certain where they are.” 


I know. And Will says “ Drop it and be damned, 
You'll ruin half the business.” And then B., 

“ You seem to think the Globe is yours, old boy, 
It’s mine. And so’s the public, mine to serve. 

I am the Hercules that bears the load. 

Who made a Richard better than the King ? 
Strangled himself in stays for Romeo, 

And bore that burden of the ass’s head 

And doubled Cesar with Mark Antony 

And had them roaring over Agincourt ? 

You know that all these parts will die with me, 
it’s Burbage, Burbage on St. Crispin's Day 

And Burbage for the melancholy Jacques 

And Burbage fatted up for Oldcastle.” 

And Will says ‘“‘ Well, you can be fat again ; 

You always have the fat, your own and mine, 
I'll make the Dane fat.” 


What about the boys ? 


There’s only two, the mother and the wench, 
And just as well, they're hard to get to-day, 
What with these children at the Chapel Royal 
He's got a piece in, satirizing them— 

I dare say Dick will make the most of it 

And have the worst lines altered or cut down ; 
He likes the good old play inside a play, 

And there’s a purple passage near the end 
Where he starts maundering about a skull 
And after that the sword stuff. 


Any songs ¢ 
Some of them eat these songs that Will puts in. 


Nothing to speak of. Probably the lad 

Will screech them like a crow. She's off her head, 
Or so Will tells me, and throws flowers about 

And dies by drowning. You're to be the fool, 
And I’m an old man called Polonius, 

Better than being the prologue, any day. 


And Will? No part for Will ¢ 


Aye, there’s the rub. 
Our Roscius tells him Will must be the Ghost. 


| wish we could have had a comedy, 

Twelfth Night was just my notion of a play, 

But Dick prefers these meditative réles, 

And cuts and chops them till poor Will looks green 
And says “ A hundred more immortal lines 

Lost to the world.” You sometimes might suppose 
The stuff would all be printed in a book, 

And pored on by devout posterity. 

Rehearse to-morrow. 


We shall know more then 
I'll see you at the Mermaid later on. Evo‘ 


| 
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T really began more than a year 

ago, when I got the catalogue from 
South Wales. It was addressed to 
a previous occupant of the house, 
but it is not in my nature to for- 
ward such things, even if I had been 
sure of the address. There were all 
the usual attractions in the way of 
clothes and linen, but only one 
item counted. Asa matter of fact, 
I all but missed it because there 
was no picture. [t said: “ Gents’ 
Winceyette Nightshirts (O.S.), Cosy 
and Comfortable in the Winter 
Months, in grey or blue, 16/11.” 

I had always wanted a night- 
shirt, but never achieved one. I 
had seen pictures of them and seen 
them worn in films and on the 


4 
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HIDDEN SPLENDOUR 


stage, always with a deliberately 
comic effect (the absence of a pic- 
ture in the catalogue was under- 
standable) ; but I had never had 
one or known how to come by one. 
Here was my chance. I did won- 
der whether, if I started going to 
bed in Winceyette, I should not 
finish by taking a teddy bear with 
me; but that was a risk I had to 
face. 

The decision was amply justi- 
fied. The thing was superb. It 
enveloped me but did not entangle 
me. It had beautifully easy paces. 
It was warm and cool at the right 
times and in the right directions. 
Of course it looked funny when I 
got up—even the longest dressing- 
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gown cannot disguise the absence 
of pyjama trousers—but my social 
life is limited and my family got 
used to it. The trouble was spares 
and, ultimately, replacements. 

I only bought the one, and al- 
though I had more catalogues and 
made stealthy inquiries in places 
where I was not known, I never 
found another. It had been that 
rare thing, a genuinely unique offer. 
This brings me toa monthago. My 
wife said she could get it copied. 
Miss Pearson was very discreet, and 
anyhow she believed they would 
soon be fashionable again. She 
had seen a red one in the New 
Yorker. If I would get the cloth I 
fancied and surrender the proto- 


** Concentrate on getting the front finished—I've let all the windows for the procession.” 
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type for a week or two, they would 


come rolling off Miss Pearson’s 
assembly-lines in bulk. It would 
need about three yards, double 
width, per nightshirt—or say 


twelve yards for four. 

It seemed dead easy, put like 
that. The main difficulty I did 
not even see until I got inside the 
shop, and it was made much worse 
by the peculiar circumstances of 
the time. We are simple people in 
Elderbury, and when we go gay we 
are very uninhibited about it. 
And you know what even the 
soberest shops have been like for 
months now. The place was a riot 
of patriotic colour. 

Mr. March—old Mr. March— 
was selling scarlet draping to the 
younger Miss Mallory in almost un- 
believable quantities. 1 still can- 
not think where she is going to put 
itall. His usually rather prim face 
was transfigured, and he flung yard 
after yard of the brilliant stuff over 
his shoulder with the abandon of 
the less reputable type of oriental 
dancer. Harry March was con- 
ferring in hectic undertones with a 
dark-faced man I fancy comes from 
the brick-works. They were fin- 
yering over bales of cloth printed 
with royal and national emblems, 
and the dark-faced man was mak- 
ing clicking noises with his tongue 
and noting prices in a little book. 
The thin girl was on top of a pair of 
steps wrestling with the stacks of 
coloured bunting that filled the top 
shelf. Her rather sallow, expres- 
sionless face was thrown into sharp 
relief by the pair of five-foot Red 
Ensigns which she held in her teeth 
and which flowed down over her 
feet. Perched on her pedestal, her 
arms immobilized above her head 
by a temporary balance of forces, 
she had the air of a statue which, 
owing to some technical hitch, has 
been only partially unveiled. Asa 


whole, the shop looked like a sub- 
ordinate office of the Great Cham- 
berlain’s department nearing the 
delivery deadline for the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold. 

It was the fat girl who threw 
the ribbon, though I don’t for a 


moment think she meant to. The 
roll got away from her when she, 
like her colleague, was ransacking 
a high shelf. At any rate, | found 
myself suddenly festooned in patri- 
otic colours; and her efforts and 
mine to free me were unco-ordi- 
nated and made matters worse. 
That was one reason, I suppose, 
why old Mr. March misunderstood 
my intentions from the start ; 
though, in any case, I do not think 
he would have found it easy to 
understand them. He back 
in the days of the Diamond Jubilee; 
and, even when Miss Mallory had 
gone, he went on manipulating the 
scarlet cloth for the pleasure it 
obviously gave him. 

So we faced each other across 
the counter, myself splendid but 
embarrassed, and he with nothing 
but splendour in his head. And IT 
saw, just as I was going to speak to 
him, that IT could not say what I 
wanted ; nor could | in the con- 
fusion think of any other purpose 
for which | might conceivably want 
twelve yards, double width, of 
Winceyette. [took the red, white 
and blue off my left ear and handed 
it to the fat girl. 
some cloth.” 

In point of fact, T don’t think 
it made much difference what I 
asked for. Old Mr. March said, 
Two shillings a yard,” and began 
to throw the scarlet stuff rhythmic- 
ally over his shoulder again, until I 
realized that he was waiting for me 
to stop him. 


I said, want 


Fifteen yards,” he 


said. ‘* Lovely for the front of the 
house. Sold a tremendous lot of 
it.” T saw the stuff in my mind’s 


eye, looped gloriously across my 
white stucco, and gave way. | was 
not going to be done down by the 
Miss Mallorys. ‘ You'll want some 
flags,” said Mr. March. He seized 
a bundle, disentangled the thin girl 
from it and sent her up the ladder 
again for more. | would not have 
the United Nations, and I rejected 
some of our less colourful allies ; 
but it was like hurting a child, and 
my own enthusiasm was growing on 
me. 

“T want some cloth,” I said 
after a bit, double width.” [had 
made up my mind to say, * It’s for 
a child’s dressing-gown”’, but the 
vision of an O.S. child bundled in 
twelve yards of double-width Win- 
ceyette checked me. Not that it 
mattered. Old) Mr. March had 
already bounded off to Harry's 
counter and brought back four 
different bales. The ground colours 
were red, blue, white and golden 
yellow, and they were richly 
printed with roses, shamrocks and 
thistles, lions and unicorns, crowns, 
ciphers and tridents, and miniature 
axiometric sketches of Buckingham 
Palace, the Houses of Parliament, 
Windsor Castle, Westminster Abbey 
and Balmoral. The stuff, I was glad 
to find, was not unsooething to the 
touch and the width 
inches. 

I think I can say that when it 
comes to decorations we shall be as 
good as our neighbours. 1 plan to 
fly our own flags from both ends 
of the roof and from the monkey- 
puzzle, with those of our allies hung 
from the windows. The scarlet 
will be as I saw it in that first 
moment of vision, draped slap 
across the white stucco of the front. 
As for my other loyal gesture, it will 
be splendid but, unless there is a 
fire or unless Miss Pearson is not so 
discreet as my wife believes, made 
in private, P.M. 


fifty-six 
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“ Right—now if Pryce-Jones will stop swaying, Macgregor lift his right foot and Robinson 
Minor get properly passant guardant, we'll try the music with it.” 
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Part III—THE CORONATION CHARIVARI 


TRENCHERMEN OF ENGLAND 


Some Observations on Historic Eating in General and Coronation Banquets in Particular 


je ENRY the Fourth’s wedding 
banquet consisted of sixty- 
twodishes, divided intothree 
courses of meat followed by three 
courses of fish, and in its majestic 
batting order the royal sturgeon 
went in as low as fifty-nine. What 
a long, far cry this seems to-day, 
when totakea second sardine verges 
on the greedy. And yet the tale 
of English high eating went on 
almost undiminished until well into 
the nineteenth century. Was it 
such a bad thing ? 

Take the extraordinary case of 
the Elizabethans, which has never 
been in the least satisfactorily 
explained. This is as much a head- 
ache for vegetarians as it is for the 
new army of scientific eaters who 
approach the table reciting sad 
scales of vitamins and calories. 
The Elizabethans crack every 
modern theory of diet wide open. 
Nobody denies that in the arts, 
fighting, commerce and _ indeed 
wherever you care to look they 
were scratch performers, finding 
men of genius from a tiny popula- 
tion whenever they were needed. 
But how does this square with an 
apparently suicidal consumption of 
meat and game, so prodigious that 
only the lives of the fastest animals 
were safe? With a fantastic lack 
of kitchen hygiene ? With a social 
contempt for green vegetables ¢ 
With doctors who mixed herbs and 
occultism in equal proportions, and 
grew rich mumbling that fruit 
caused fevers and butter engendered 
choler ? Or with fly-blown fish 
that rumbled across England in 
open carts? Some unorthodox 
thinkers explain this colossal 
mystery by saying that the Tudor 
metabolism was uncloyed by the 
potato, while others remind us that 
then even the nursery breakfast 
table was swamped in potent ale. 
But the clue is still missing. 

It is almost impossible for us to 
comprehend how much the Eliza- 
bethans ate. Immediately on rising 
they blurred the edges of their in- 


satiable appetites with a snack of 
bread, herrings, beef, cheese and ale. 
By midday this was no more than a 
dim memory, and then beef, mut- 
ton, veal, pork, venison, “ great 
byrdes and small byrdes’’, stews, 
pies and puddings of heroic con- 
sistency began to disappear. By 
five or six o'clock they were raven- 
ous again. Now enormous roasts 
faded away, rammed home with 
loaves and hunks of cheese. And 
all this time ale and wine came in 
vast jugs, which was understand- 
able seeing that salt did the work of 
the refrigerator. You may well ask 
how, in so tight a schedule, the 
Elizabethans found time to write 
Hamlet and defeat the Armada; 
but that is another matter. 

This is not the only mystery in 
the strange story of English food. 
Another, equally perplexing, is the 
absence of a traditional soup. 
Most countries that take themselves 
at all seriously have a soup 
bracketed in importance with the 
national anthem, and in France, 
for instance, each region has its 
own soup as well, the proud centre- 
piece of all its creative art. But if 
you discount the resurgence of 
yesterday's gravy given shock 


treatment with a kettle, soup may 
be said to have flowed by us. The 
Continental theory that so notori- 
ously hungry a race may have 
regarded it as an unnecessary 
obstacle to eating cannot be alto- 
gether ignored. 

There are many other such 
subsidiary mysteries, as why 
England should have closed its 
mouth to the bittern and the por- 
poise, after these had won an 
honoured place on the menu, and 
why it should never have opened it 
to guests as welcome in the French 
kitchen as the snail and the frog. 

The effect on our national 
character of such aberrations has 
never been properly explored. 
How dramatically civilization is 
balanced on the knife-edge of diet 
cannot be more happily illustrated 
than by the English decision to 
drink tea instead of coffee, a pre- 
ference which has divided us from 
the Continent by a gulf far wider 
than the Channel. This question 
of what we might have been, with 
different stuff in the larder, is full of 
fascinating surmise. Morethan once 
we have been on the very brink of a 
departure that would have changed 
the whole pattern of our lives. For 
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The flags are out solely for the Coronation, I presume?” 


example, in the year in which 
Romeo and Juliet is thought to have 
been finished a man of enterprise 
named Sir Hugh Platt announced 
an invention that was obviously 
macaroni, fashioned in hollow pipes 
claimed to keep for three years. 
Drake took some with him on what 
was, perhaps significantly, his last 
voyage. At this crossroads in our 
development a mere quirk of taste 
held us faithful to roasts and pud- 
dings; but we have only to 
remember that English wine was 
produced in quantity until the dis- 
solution of the monasteries, and 
that garlic was still a powerful 


factor in English cooking, to realize 
how very close we came to some- 
thing like a Mediterranean destiny. 

Less fundamental! but rather 
more spectacular, Admiral Belcher’s 
method of preserving meat in 
treacle would also have had a 
radical effect on our habits. On 
his Arctic expedition of 1852. his 
treacle-barrels worked so beauti- 
fully that the public’s subsequent 
indifference to them is surprising. 
Perhaps the greatest abyss over 
which we dug in our toes, however, 
was the sinister attempt made in the 
nineteenth century to foist horse- 
meat on us under the preposterous 
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label of Chevaline’. Even in 
this disguise it failed, in spite of 
Banquets Hippophagiques, at which 
Baron of Horse and Boiled Withers 
were among the attractions. The 
deep-rooted taboo which forbids the 
English toeat any animal they might 
have known socially undoubtedly 
saved us from a dietetic swerve 
leading right out into the unknown. 

Foreigners have always jeered 
at us for our cruelty to vegetables, 
and naturally they have held their 
sides over the Christmas pudding— 
mélange indigeste et bizarre plutét 
quune préparation savante et 
salubre’’; but they have laughed 
at us specially, until a very short 
time ago, for being the fattest 
people in Europe. Difficult as this 
may be to imagine now, here is the 
salient fact in our gastronomic 
history ; during a string of impor- 
tant centuries we were the world’s 
champion eaters. As we are never 
likely to be that again, it is rather 
warming to recall how valiantly we 
set to, and if we look back through 
the files we find ourselves at the 
very peak of our form, tireless and 
almost infinitely elastic, at Coron- 
ation banquets. 

That of Henry the Fourth was 
a square meal by any reasonable 
standards. In addition to several 
“mystery dishes”, which cannot 
have been popular when poisoning 
was a fine art, the first course con- 
sisted of boar’s head, swans, capons, 
pheasants, herons, sturgeons, and 
a piece of symbolical nonsense in 
pastry or sugar candy, known as a 
subtlety. At this stage not a single 
ducal belt had been let out, and 
with the appearance of the second 
course benches were drawn in 
eagerly, the better to attack venison 
in frumenty, jelly, young pigs 
stuffed, peacocks, cranes, venison 
pasty, tongue, bittern, “ fowls 
gilded’, large tarts, ham and 
another subtlety. Apoplexy still 
held its hand, to watch the House 
ot Lancaster make short work of a 
final service consisting of quinces in 
confection, young eagles, curlews, 
partridges, pigeons, quails, snipe, 
small birds, rabbits, white brawn 
sliced, eggs in jelly, fritters, sweet- 
meats, eggs and yet a further sub- 
tlety. Altogether it was quite a 
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party, and so that the public could 
join at least in the liquid fun nine 
fountains continually flowing with 
red and white wine were set up in 
the streets, as well as another in the 
Palace court. 

Style was a little cramped when 
a coronation fell in Lent, as hap- 
pened to Katharine, Henry the 
Fifth’s wife. But being a French- 
woman she fortunately liked fish ; 
and carp, turbot, tench, perch, 
porpies rostyd” and mennys 
fried” were sufficient to sustain 
life. The chief subtlety on this 
occasion was a “ pellycan, sytting 
on her nest with her byrdes, and an 
image of St. Katherine holdyng a 
book and dysputynge with the 
doctours.”’ 

There was probably more reason 
to dispute with the doctors after 
Henry the Eighth’s Coronation 
feast,a slap-up five-star affair which 
came as the climax of a magnificent 
progress through London, with all 
sorts of jousts and tourneys. Not 
too proud to take a hint from the 
earlier Henry, the King arranged 
for a fountain in the Palace pre- 
cincts, and ‘‘ out of the mouths of 
certain beasts or gargels did run 
red, white and claret wine ”’. 

Characteristically, Charles the 
Second was the only English 
sovereign to find his own Corona- 
tion banquet so insupportable that 
he got up and walked out. Bad 
staff work in the kitchen had led 
to a feverish muddle in the service, 
which was further interrupted by 
endless processions and court cere- 
monials, The straw that broke 
the royal patience was the privi- 
ledged presentation of a mess of 
pottage by a Mr. Thomas Leigh ; 
and at the end of the second course, 
when not more than forty dishes 
could possibly have been de- 
molished, the King called for water, 
washed his hands of all traces of 
Mr. Leigh, and went off in his barge 
to Whitehall, leaving a lot of pink 
faces behind him. 

But the Coronation banquet to 
end all Coronation banquets, as in 
fact it did, was that of George the 
Fourth. Full details of the amaz- 
ing affair will be found in Parlia- 
ment, Past and Present, by Arnold 
Wright and Philip Smith. Here we 


can do no more than sketch a rough 
outline. After a pretty grim day, 
in which the Queen had been locked 
out of the Abbey and a squad of 
eminent prize-fighters had failed 
to keep order among the congre- 
gation, the flower of British rank 
and beauty flocked to Westminster 
Hall for what was beyond all 
doubt the biggest binge in our 
rude island story. The start was 
far from happy. Two thousand 
large candles, the sole lighting in 
the Hall, generated such a deadly 
heat that within five minutes 
ladies’ hair was plastered down 
their foreheads, and boiling wax 
dripped down the guests’ necks. 
But even this was no excuse for 
the behaviour before the appear- 
ance of the King, a dash being 
made for the loaded tables by the 
first arrivals, who helped them- 
selves liberally. Throughout the 
subsequent disturbances the City 
aldermen, who had led the raid, 
continued to eat as if starving. 
Still, there was enough for all, wit- 
ness the following list of quantities 
provided for the 341 diners : 


Beef, 7742 lb. 

Veal, 7133 lb. 

Mutton, 2474 lb. 

House lamb, 20 quarters 
Saddles of lamb, 5 
Grass lamb, 55 quarters 
Lambs’ sweetbreads, 160 
Cows’ heels, 389 

Calves’ feet, 400 

Suet, 250 Ib. 

Butter, 912 Ib. 

Lard, 550 Ib. 
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Geese, 160 

Pullets and capons, 720 
Chickens, 1610 

Fowls for stock, 520 
Bacon, 1730 Ib. 

Eggs, 8400 


This monumental repast left its 
victims surprisingly lively and 
agile. The moment the King re- 
tired pandemonium broke loose, 
and in a wild scramble for sou- 
venirs the gold forks disappeared 
quickly into reticules and pockets. 
After all the portable pieces of plate 
(such as the 480 sauceboats) had 
been swiped, the distinguished 
guests, who must already in the 
course of nature have been bulging 
considerably, took on grotesque and 
unusual shapes from the greasy 
dishes jammed under their full 
Court dress. At this point the 
first signs of fatigue began to show, 
and all the bottles which had till 
then survived the unquenchable 
thirst of the period were ac- 
cordingly emptied. More being 
called for, these so far restored the 
company that it found the strength 
to set about breaking up the heavier 
table ornaments. At last, when 
there was nothing left to smash, 
all present were so exhausted that 
they dropped in their tracks, most 
of them to the floor, and fell 
sound asleep, to be manhandled to 


their carriages in a cascade of 


cutlery as late as three o’clock in 
the morning. 

This, understandably, was the 
last of 
Banquets. 


the great Coronation 


Eric Krown 
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THE COLLEGE OF ARMS 


THE EARL MARSHAL 


NGLAND’S Earl Marshal, of the ducal lines 
of Mowbray and Howard, ceremoniously 
governs her Kings of Arms, Heralds and Pursuivants : 
the visible symbols of the Queen’s majesty. 


THE KINGS OF ARMS 
ord Lyon’s jurisdiction starts where ends 
Norroy and Ulster’s. His title proud doth spring 
from the Lion Rampant of Scotland (quartered on 
his Royal Arms by the first Stuart king). 


was instituted, in the troubled year 
ere that poor lady who was almost queen 
knelt to the axe—and History shed a tear, 


enith of medieval colour and pomp, 
the fifteenth century for a collar set 

the Heralds’ College—with Garter King of Arms 
as captain jewel of the carcanet. 


stately compliment of chivalry 
breathes from this title, given long ago 
by the Black Prince’s brother, Lionel, 


in his wife’s honour, of Clare to Clarenceux. 


ack to the year when Edward sailed for Sluys, 
with streamers waving and store of ladies bent 

on following in his train to watch the fight, 
Norroy and Ulster traces his descent. 


[ ancient times the Ulster King of Arms 


THE HERALDS 
ach town a rose, the one beside the Swale, 
the other Richmond by the sheen of Thames, 
both suit this Herald well, recalling him 
in whom two warring Roses joined their stems. 


hose old wars sleep. But still their memory 
alike mind and imagination haunt. 
Stirred by Lancaster Herald’s very name 
a far-off echo murmurs: John o’ Gaunt. 


wy 


Rome dubbed you Deva when she breached our coasts. d 
Look upon Chester Herald, mark him well : 
behind him stand the X Xth Legion’s ghosts ! 


H:: Chester! Far back in the past 
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OF 
tat 
lizabeth’s especial Herald bears 
the title of her House ; both old and new : 
Windsor, the fountain-head of chivalry, 


cradle of Royalty, and its casket too. 


ames of great nobles clash together in 
Somerset Herald’s styling. It is said 
that quarrelling in a garden Warwick plucked 


for emblem a white bloom—Somerset, a red. 


erfalcon of the North, the House of York 

stooped on the Crown, its quarry, missed—but rose 
to mate with its red rival. York Herald brings 

to mind that turbulent story’s fitting close. 


THE PURSUIVANTS 
ast the Pursuivants—once the followers, 
but now a greater dignity is theirs ; 
Rouge Croix goes back to the Crusaders’ times : 
the Patron Saint of England’s style he bears. 


rthur and all his fabled knights were in 
their minds who early loved such ancient tales : 
wherefore Rouge Dragon for an emblem takes, 


through Henry Tudor, the Red Dragon of Wales. 


raw all together, now, and knot the threads, 
Portcullis, of this rich embroidery 
of Kings of Arms, Heralds and Pursuivants 
the visible symbols of the Queen’s majesty. 
R. C. ScRIVEN 


ext comes Bluemantle ; 
Crecy’s in his glance : 
he took his title when Plantagenet 
assumed the azure coat of conquered France. 
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« Don’t worry, dear—he'll take it off when the 
Queen passes.” 


NURSERIES UNEASY 


HERE was some pretty plain 

speaking on the subject of the 

Coronationat anextraordinary 
meeting of the Pudding-Refusers 
and Nannie-Baiters’ Union held 
recently in the Park. And some of 
us who are not actually pram- 
bound must have been left with a 
feeling of frustration if not down- 
right alarm. 

Those who could express them- 
selves coherently stated that while 
they had no objection to corona- 
tions as such—indeed, a properly 
run coronation, one member went 
to the length of saying, with people 
falling off horses and tinned pine- 
apple for dinner, would make a 
welcome break in nursery routine— 
nevertheless, the managements, i.e. 
parents, were going to absurd ex- 
tremes which could only result in 
general embarrassment and the 
ruin of whatever enjoyment sen- 
sible people might obtain from the 
Occasion. 

It, was instanced by a member 


OVER C-DAY PLANS 


—firing his cap-gun to catch the 
chairman’s eye—that his parents 
had laid down through their mouth- 
piece nannie (and amplified, too, he 
didn’t put it past her) that he 
would only be taken to the proces- 
sion if he would (a) wear his white 
socks, (6) promise to go unarmed 
and (c) remember not to chew the 
ends of his tie. 

A female cot-holder, speaking 
with some emotion from her pedal- 
ear, announced that, while she had 
been promised a new frock for the 
Day, there were so many strings to 
it—for instance, the “* Now-remem- 
ber - to - look - where - you’re - 
sitting - down’ (Mother) and 
* The - Queen - will - be - watching- 
for - little - girls - with - clean - ears ” 
(imaginative Aunt staying over for 
a week)—that she would almost 
have preferred old rompers and the 
boating pond. 

A member in cowboy chaps 
criticized the fireworks arrange- 
ments. He told the meeting that 
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his own sources of information—his 
father helping him on with his 
pyjamas and a casual overhearing 
of a mother-to-mother conversation 
over the prams—left him in no 
doubt that his own suggestions as 
to the appropriate kind of fireworks 
would be ignored, and the in- 
experienced and childish ideas of 
his mother would be given full 
play. There would, the member 
shouted, be no bangs or whizzes, 
and the emphasis would be on silly, 
harmless, coloured lights. He 
wound up by saying bitterly that 
fellow-members who were thinking 
of buying fireworks would be well 
advised to carry these about the 
person until the time, or hide 
them where unreliable housemaids 
wouldn’t dust, because housemaids 
would do anything to curry favour 
with the managements ; and, worse 
than that, might let off the fire- 
works themselves if they got their 
hands on them. 

The question of flags was raised 
by a scooter-driver, who removed 
his bunny-pop to say that he had 
offered to stick a flag up on the 
roof if his father would buy him a 
ladder. This suggestion had been 
treated with scorn (and incidentally 
threw a revealing light on this pro- 
fessed patriotism propaganda), and 
the discouraging “ If-I-catch-you- 
on-the-roof, ete.” stuff had left him 
with the feeling that, instead of a 
little dignified celebration, the 
managements would be bent on 
crushing initiative and misguidedly 
concentrating on non-essentials— 
such as brushing hair and teeth and 
early-to-bed on the Eve. 

Procession procedure was only 
lightly touched on, as members 
were waiting to hear what C-Day 
directives would be issued from 
higher up. But it was the con- 
sensus of reasoned opinion (the 
lower school-going —age-groups) 
that movement would be severely 
restricted—probably to raising and 
lowering of caps/hats, keeping 
hands out of pockets and not ask- 
ing for ices. And as a member 
said cynically when the meeting 
broke up: he was surprised that 
his parents hadn't tried to keep his 
school open... . 


FreRGUSSON MACLAY 
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MRS. THING RAMBLES 


oo queer to ‘ave a Queen 
agen: 
When I was very small 
You wouldn’t think so now, but 
then 
Me dad was big and tall, 
And mum she rayther run to stout, 
More ways, she said, than one— 
What was I goin’ on about 
When I begun ? 
Oh yes, well what I mean, 
It seemed you ‘ad to ‘ave a 
Queen. 


Them days, and, my, them was the 
days 
Before the world run mad 
And tried to set itself ablaze 
With some electric fad, 
When work was work and swells was 
swells, 
And people done their best, 
And didn’t look to no one else 
Well, I be blest, 
I’m wanderin’, but I mean 
You felt you ‘ad to ‘ave a Queen. 


Kaysers might do for foreign lands, 
And Czars and such, but we 

Felt safe in a good woman’s ‘ands— 
Well, look at ‘istory. 

They never learned me none at 

school, 

I didn’t ’ave your luck, 

But still and all I ent a fool— 

Where was I, duck ? 

Kaysers ¢ Oh yes, I mean, 
We simply ‘ad to ’ave a Queen. 


Well, dear, we got our Queen once 
more, 
And now we'll see ’er crowned ; 
What all of us bin waitin’ for, 
And ’er, too, Pll be bound. 
I ‘ope they do ’er good, the cheers, (808 
The same as they'll do me. 
They'll take me back nigh sixcy 
years— 
That Jubilee ! 
So now you see ‘ow much I'll 
mean 
It when I say, Long Live The 
Queen! 


R. J. P. HEwison 
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THE BRITON 


Al Simple Guide for those visiting this country for the Coronation—I 


The Briton does not | —uwnless he is quite sure that everyone else is too busy and he does not 
display emotion— doing so to notice that he’s doing so too: boast— 


provided that he can show sufficiently clearly what it he is extremely proud so long as he iswt ex- 
is that he isn’t boasting about : of his history— pected to know any of it: 


and equally proud of his so long as be doesn’t he has an astonishing — keeping cool, 
great heritage of culture—_ have to read any of it: capacity for— both 


—in season and— —out of season : and a very high —believing that what makes 
degree of humility— him so remarkable is his 
resolute refusal to realize how 

remarkable he is: 
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THE BRITON 
Al Simple Guide for those visiting this country for the Coronation—I1 


then he is extremely so long as no other member and he is also extremely always eager to face hard- 
proud of belonging to of the same brotherhood proud of being one of a ship or danger in search of 
the brotherhood of his tries to make it an excuse race of adventurers and the unknown— 

old school (or bis old for getting into conversa- explorers 

club or bis old county)— tion : 


—so long as it isn’t beyond that, he has a great a very noticeable fond- ——and a perfect passion 
an unknown cathedral, fancy for an open-air ness for the beauties of his for playing games : 
museum, restaurant or existence— countryside— 

hotel : 


finally, he has a remark- ——or his professors— 
ably well-developed sense 
of humour ; he is always 
ready to laugh at his 


politicians— 
| 


—or his policemen- _ —or his Press— 


—or his Law— —or his Art or himself, or, in fact, so long as it isn’t some- 


anything- thing expressly intended 
to make him laugh. 
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; HAT we should do at a time 
like this,” I said to Cora, 

“is give a very special kind of 
party.” 

[dare say,” said Cora, But 
I tell you here and now I will not 
be either Anne Boleyn or Rule 
Britannia.” 

no,” I said. “I 
something unique.” 


mean 


Cora raised one eyebrow and 
went on with her knitting. 

1 was mulling over the problem 
in the Gardener's Arms a couple of 
nights later, when Uncle Ted came 
blundering across to sit at my table, 
hurling his sombrero at a stag’s 
head with one hand and tipping 
my gin heartily into his tonic with 
the other. The lounge-bar of the 
Gardener’s Arms is not the best 
place in which to encounter my 
Uncle Ted, because there is more 
than a hint about him of the Left 
Bank in the early ‘twenties. He 
wears a salmon-pink suit and he is 
inclined to lash out at things with 
his silver-topped cane. Also he 
rolls his own cigarettes and is 
familiar with barmaids. 


LET JOY BE UNREHEARSED 


“ Now, my boy,” boomed Uncle 
Ted. “ What seems to be worry- 
ing you?” 

1 told him. 

“My boy,” said Uncle Ted, 
emptying his glass and setting it 
down where I could see it, “ you 
couldn't have come to a_ better 
man.” He leaned back dreamily. 
* Now, in my day,” he said, “ when 
almost anyone would play a tango 
on the guitar at the drop of a stuffed 
olive, | was frequently involved in 
a kind of conversazione which might 
be revived with advantage during 
this gay period. It should divert 
the young people, and it would 
certainly arouse in the staider 
characters stirring memories of the 
madcap coronations of their youth. 
Your house would provide an ad- 
mirable setting.” 

I thanked the waiter and asked 
him in a low voice to call back from 
time to time. Uncle Ted heard me 
and closed his eyes peacefully. 

“'To be properly successful,” 
he murmured, * a Bohemian Party 
should appear to be unforeseen and 
should run out of practically every- 
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thing.” His lips formed into a 
faint, reminiscent smile. “ Ideally,” 
he said, “it should involve some- 
one falling asleep in a wardrobe and 
having to walk home to Hampstead 
at five in the morning without an 
umbrella.” 

I watched him shake 
silent laughter for a while. 

“The main characteristic of 
these functions,” he said at last, 
groping for his glass with his eyes 
shut and getting mine, “is their 
haphazard nature; and it is im- 
portant to remember that the 
muddle must be carefully planned.” 
He opened his eyes and looked at me 
accusingly, “* Even you,” he said, 
‘can throw a party which starts 
promptly at six with that ridiculous 
game where everyone has a name 
pinned on his back and has to find 
out who he is by asking questions. 
jut it takes an organizer of con- 
siderable cunning to contrive that 
three men with bags of tools should 
enter the dining-room in the middle 
of supper and unscrew the chande- 
lier.’ He emptied my glass and 
picked up his own. “It is little 


with 


«. . . not forgetting Mr. Jackson, who gave invaluable help 


with the fireworks.” 
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touches like that,”’ he said, ‘“‘ which 
make a Bohemian Party.” 

I began to feel rather light- 
headed, but a feeling of excitement 
stirred inside me. 

“ Are there others ?”’ I asked, 
turning to the back of my diary 
and crossing out the name of a firm 
which sells paper hats and floating 
sugar. 

“There are,” said Uncle Ted. 
“And they don’t include those 
blasted little jelly-creams in cor- 
rugated paper, either.”” He looked 
around conspiratorially and beck- 
oned me closer. ‘‘ To begin with,”’ 
he said, “‘ you must affect astonish- 
ment when people arrive. Pretend 
you thought they were coming next 
Friday. Arrange that some should 
come straight from work, expecting 
no more than a nice quiet sit in the 
garden. Let others arrive singing 
in taxis, in fancy dress. Avoid in- 
troductions, because your ultimate 
aim is unmitigated confusion.” 

I licked the point of my pencil, 
and made a note. 

“It might be an idea,” I said, 
“to introduce the lady from next 
door to some guests as a notorious 
cabaret entertainer, but a little 
hard of hearing, and to others as a 
struggling taxidermist just returned 
from a cycle tour of Spain.” 

Admirable !”’ shouted Uncle 
Ted, bringing his huge hand down 
with a crash on a dish of salted al- 
monds. ‘‘ Mix them all together 
in one corner, turn on the Light 
Programme, and leave to simmer ! ”’ 
He roared with laughter, and two 
waiters spoke together in low tones, 
eyeing our table dubiously. 

“Now,” I whispered, ‘ about 


food and drink. I suppose they 
are important 

“Most!” said Uncle Ted. 
“Have very little of either, and 
forget where it is!” He moved 
into the chair next to mine, and I 
was a fraction late in whipping 
away my hat. ‘ Send out a squad,” 
he went on, “to hunt for an off- 
licence that closed half an hour ago, 
and pretend not to recognize them 
when they return. In the mean- 
time, serve primrose wine in cups 
without handles.” 

* [Tm afraid all our cups——”’ 
I began. 

* Break 
Uncle Ted. 

Yes,” I said, rather nervously. 
Of course.” 

“ Now then,” said Uncle Ted. 
“A crowded kitchen is the very 
hub of a Bohemian Party. When 
vou have lured them all in, lock the 
door, stoke up the fire, and ask 
if anyone can make bubble-and- 
squeak out of an old fruit-cake and 
some salami! Have only two 
chairs, and see that the sink is 
crammed with dishes——”’ 

My heart was pounding strongly 
now. 

“It might be fun,” I said, “‘ sud- 
denly to remember you are in the 
middle of ironing shirts.” 

* Of course!” said Uncle Ted. 
“ And now, when you have fused 
the electric light and lit a few 
candles, now is the time to unleash, 
simultaneously, the woman with 
big yellow beads who recites The 
Waste Land, and the man who has 
brought his ‘cello because he firmly 
believes he was invited to join a 
string quartet. 


some off!” roared 


At the same time 
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you can show them how clever you 
are at walking about on your 
hands.” 

We both laughed 
ately at this. 

“If anyone seems inclined to 
slack,’ Uncle Ted went on, “‘ clear 
a space under the table and organ- 
ize a game of poker-——”’ 

Having first secreted three 
of the aces in the tea-caddy!”’ I 
shouted triumphantly. 

“My boy,” said Uncle ‘Ted 
admiringly, wiping his eyes, 
“youre way ahead of me. T was 
going to suggest the knave ot 
diamonds.” 

He lowered his voice and put a 
hand on my arm. “Just one 
word, now,” he said, “‘ before you 
go. It’s a good idea, when the 


immoder- 
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police arrive, to inquire about the 
people who are running up the road 
with your neighbour’s front gate, 
and the woman who is throwing 
vegetables down from the roof.” 

I thanked him gratefully, made 
my farewells and hurried to the 
door with a light heart, followed by 
the larger of the two waiters. 

“And another thing! ”’ called 
Uncle Ted, half-rising from his seat 


N this reign it may be 
Her Gracious Majesty 


and waving hiscane. ‘‘ Don’t have 
a single fork in the house. Not 
one!” 

“ Of course!” I shouted, just 
before they edged me through the 
door. Perfect!” 


Cora has now put the finishing 
touches to our arrangements. 
There will be one or two surprises. 
We are to have chopped walnuts on 


SALUTE FROM SPACE 
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our jelly-creams, for one thing, and 
I am to make a red, white and blue 
Chinese lantern to hang in the hall. 
Also we have high hopes of a new 
version of Musical Chairs which 
Cora has found in a book. 

Allthat remains now is to decide 
which name to pin on Uncle Ted’s 
back. I feel it should be some- 
thing unique. 

ALEX ATKINSON 


For his fair sovereign’s sake 
To the outer colds of Pluto presses on. 


Will receive humble duty from the Moon 


And, on her birthday, guns 
Of rejoicing garrisons 


In lunar stations fire their salute at noon. 


It may be Mars will hear 
On its thin atmosphere 


The tumble of bails, the click of bat on ball, 


And Cup-tie crowds be thrilled 
As Wembley’s stands are filled 


For Saturn United v. Jupiter Arsenal. 


Space-families Smith and Brown, 
Deserting seaside town, 


May flash on a holiday fortnight round the Sun, 


While a new Francis Drake 


It may be, crew by crew, 

Her Majesty will review 

At Tilbury, as her namesake did before, 
Briefed for some enterprise 

In Mercury’s fiery skies, 

The space-dogs of her Astronautic Corps 


Then young space-lovers will, 


Climbing at dusk a hill, 


Look up at the planet that gave their parents birth, 
And the girl, star-eyed, will say, 
* All right, I'll name the day, 


If you'll take me for our honeymoon to Earth.” 


HH 


Phew!” 


The entire copyright in all Articles, Sketches, Drawings, etc., published in PUNCH is specifically reserved to the Proprietors throughout the countries signatory to the 
BERNE CONVENTION, the U.S.A.,, and the Argentine, Reproductions or imitations of any of these are therefore expressly forbidden, The Proprietors will, however, always 
consider any request from authors of literary contributions for permission to reprint 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Yearly, including Extra Numbers and Postage: Inland 30/-. 
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Clive Star Cordon Bleu 


CORDON ARGENT and ExTRA SE 
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to delight you in 
CORONATION year 
AND FOR YEARS TO COME! 


Give yourself time to enjoy the Coronation 
Celebrations give yourself a TILLEY 
Paraffin Pressure Iron and cut down on 
ironing time and fatigue ! 


With no flexes or cords to bother you, 
this iron is a completely self-contained 
unit; eliminates walking to and from the 
stove. Use it outside on hot days! 
Because it is completely draught-proof it 
is equally efficient in or out of doors! 
Simple finger-tip control ensures the cor- 
rect heat for any fabric from the daintiest 
chiffon to the heaviest tweed. Special 
thumb-rests on the black, heat-resisti 
handle enable either left or right-hand 
people to use it with ease. f. onomical 
tool!!! The TILLEY Iron burns 4 hours 
on only 4 pint of ordinary paraflin. 


These features, and the lasting qualities 
of the cream, vitreous enamel body are 
guaranteed to delight you in Coronation 
year and for years and years to come. 


PRICE 68/6 COMPLETE 


Write to us for illustrated 
leaflets and name of your 
nearest Stockist. 


THE TILLEY LAMP CO LTD 


Dept. HT/P, 15 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W.1 


NOWADAYS the Managing Director does not 
inspect the sheets like he did in the old days, 

but nevertheless the same care, attention and 
scrutiny is taken as at any time in the past. 


ORIG/NAL TWO BOYS 


REG/STERED TRACE MARK 


\ good idea! But does it really 
stay clear all the time 


you’re cooking 


‘ Yes—all the time! I’ve cooked with Vulcan 
now for fifteen years—and I’ve never known 
it steam over yet!’ 


With Vulcan it’s always ‘full-view’ cooking ! 
Cakes, sponges, pies, joints—clearly visible 
at every stage. That Glass Panel Door just 
can't steam over! And, of course, the Armour- 
plate Glass is guaranteed fireproof and 
unbreakable, and retains full oven- 
heat. Other attractive Vulcan features 
include automatic heat regulator (giv- 
ing you Double-Contro!), fully-furnished 
oven and clean, compact design. 


Vulcan 


NTp 
Gas 


See a Vulcan at your local Gas Showrooms, 
and write for illustrated brochure. 


THE VULCAN STOVE CO. LTD., EXETER 


Associated Company of United Gas Industries Ltd. 


Ask your retailer for Rigg’s Sheets. If any 
difficulty write for name of nearest retailer to 


the manufacturers : 


RIGG BROS. LTD. 38 FAULKNER ST., MANCHESTER 1 
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By Appointment 
Ryvita Manufacturers to the late King George VI. 
The Ryvita Co. Ltd. 


Ryvita...from 


Poole to the World... 


From Poole in Dorset . . . once a flourishing port, 
still proud of its fine harbour... 
Ryvita goes out to every corner of the world. 
To the people of the 62 countries where 
their produce has made friends, the men and women 
of Poole, who work to make Ryvita, send 


friendly greetings . . . and join them 


in wishing every happiness to our Queen in this 


Coronation year, and the years to come... 


God Save The Queen! ¥ 


XXXVI 
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Mr. Punch 


doesn’t 
remember... 


Our records don’t say 


The Stationer’s Company 
don’t know 


The British Museum and 
the Public Record Office can’t tell us 


So we’re sorry, but we can’t tell you exactly when we began to supply 
the distinctive cream paper on which Mr. Punch’s unique blend of 
wisdom and humour appears. What we can tell you is that more than 
half a century has passed since we made our first delivery to the 
Proprietors of Punch. 

Another thing we can tell you is that we have been making fine 
papers since 1866. And if you happen to be wanting a distinguished 
paper, for printing or writing, we can meet your needs to-day as 
readily as we have met those of Mr. Punch for several decades. 


papers 


YATES DUXBURY & SONS LTD 
Makers of fine printing and writing papers, which are available through the usual wholesale sources 
YATES DUXBURY & SONS LTD., HEAP BRIDGE PAPER MILLS, BURY, LANCS 
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THE OCCASION 


Goprrzy Davis 


SELF-DRIVE AND CHAUFFEUR-DRIVEN SERVICES 
Pilotage — Luggage Racks — Maps and 


Routes provided Driving Licences, 
Insurance and all Travel Documents arranged. 


| 
| 


| 


LONDON PARIS 
GODFREY DAVIS LTD. S.F.L. GODFREY DAVIS | 
7 ECCLESTON STREET, S.W.1 38 Avenue De Friedland, Paris, Be 


Tel: SLOane 0022. Cables Quickmilez, London Tel: Wagram 73-49. Cables: Quickmilez, Paris 


EUROPES LARGEST CAR HIRE OPERATORS 
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The Past 1s 


in our 


Future 


The high quality you enjoy in 
Black & White” is achieved 
by patient years of maturing 
selected Scotch whiskies and 
blending them in the special 
“Black & White” way. 
Steadily increasing demand for 
this fine Scotch is the measure 
of its excellence — and its 
popularity. 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
She Seerct ts tne the Blending 


| 
By Appointment Peat Scotch Whisky Distillers 
to the late King George VI. James Buchanan & Co. Ltd. 
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IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1939) 


Patron : 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


President: 
The Rt. Hon. EARL OF HALIFAX, K.G., P.C., G.C.B.L, G.C.LE. 
Chairman of the Council : 
Professor H. R. DEAN, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


Hon. Treasurer : 
Mr. DICKSON WRIGHT, F.R.C.S. 


Director : 
Dr. JAMES CRAIGIE, O.B.E., F.R.S. 


The Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London and the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England and is governed by representatives of many 


. medical and scientific institutions. It is a centre for research and 
information on Cancer and carries on continuous and systematic 
investigations in up-to-date laboratories at Mill Hill. Our 
knowledge has so increased that the disease is now curable in 

ever greater numbers. 
LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND 
A household name SUBSCRIPTIONS : 


are urgently needed for the maintenance and 

ye extension of our work. 

d uri ng Six Reigns Subscriptions should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. 
‘ Dickson Wright, F.R.C.S., at Royal College of Surgeons, 

Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2. 


Manufacturers of FORM OF BE QUEST 
, I hereby bequeath the surf of £ to the Imperial Cancer Research 
. 1 Fund (Treasurer, Mr. Dickson Wright, F.R.C.S.), at Royal College of Surgeons 
ANGIE RS EMUI SION of England, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, for the purpose of Scientific 
4 i 4 aS Research, and I direct that the ‘l'reasurer’s receipt shall be a good discharge for 
such legacy. 


A palatable Emulsion of great value in 
the alleviation of bronchial and intes- 
tinal catarrh in old and young. 


ANGIERS ‘SUPAVITE? CHANGE 
A preparation of Vitamin A, B,, B,, > | BET . 


C, D, EF and Nicotinamide with 
minerals in capsule form containing 


the full daily dose. 


—enjoy the difference 


ANGIERS ‘JUNIOR?’ ASPIRIN 


A preparation of aspirin with di- 
calcium phosphate in a dose suit- 
able for small children, palatable 

and with a safeguard against once bought from choice ? 
gastric disturbance. If so, you’ve forgotten 

how to enjoy a Cigarette. 

A change of brand might 

jog your memory— 

a change to Philip Morris, : 
for instance. Definitely different. 
Specially blended for cool, 

clean smoking. 

Try a packet today; 

you may prefer them 


Twenty for 3/9 


TY sss or AIS 
The Angier Co. Lid., 211 Rd., S.E.1 i LI M 0 q 


Laboratories: South Ruislip, Middlesex. 


uncommonly good cigarettes 
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LONG LIVE THE QUEEN 


From the many countries that compose our Commonwealth, messages of loyal greeting 
are pouring in. This great family of nations is spiritually united in a common homage 
to the Crown, whilst physical unity is provided by the cable and wireless circuits of Cable 
and Wireless Ltd. Despite ever-rising costs throughout the world, these channels ef rapid 
communication are constantly maintained and extended to provide efficient links between 


the nations of the Commonwealth and between them and other countries. 


CABLE WIRELESS LTD 


ELECTRA HOUSE, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON W.C.2 
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Swiss-made Roamer watches have kept accurate time since 1888. 

Meticulous craftsmanship added to the skill and experience of 

centuries has given them perfection in design, and faultless time- 

keeping. ‘They are most fitted to record this momentous year— 
and many more to come. 


mm, First comes discovery—later, perfection ! 
— The tobacco which Sir Walter Raleigh first smoked, in 1586 
at the Court of Queen Elizabeth, was not Three Nuns. 
The smoker of 1892 was the first to find peace 


and solace in Three Nuns’ perfect blend. 


| 


| And now, in this new Elizabethan era 


(long may it prosper!) every man 


who draws on his peaceful pipeful 


of Three Nuns knows the finest 


Three Nums 


ORIGINAL BLEND-EMPIRE BLEND 


When that overweight ‘danger curve’ appears... 
apathy, debility tend to follow. Steer clear! Stay 
on the right lines, the straight lines that lead to 
vigorous health. Good posture is never vanity — 
it is well-being; it means eager enjoyment, zest for 
living. Look fit, feel fit—the free Linia Booklet BI9 
will tell you how. Write to the address below : 


LINIA BELTS 


Sold only by J. ROUSSEL Ltd. 
177 Regent St. London W.1, Tel; Regent 7570; and at Birmingham, 


Bristol, Leeds, Liverpool Manchester, Glasgow, Aberdeen. Stephen Mitchel! & Son, Glasgow, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd 
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MORRIS MOTORS LIMITED, COWLEY, OXFORD 


OVERSEAS 


BUSINESS 


NUPEFIELD 


EXPORTS 


LIMITED, 


OXFORD, 
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Edward Sharp Sons. Ltd She Toffee Goecialists” of Maidstone 


Makers of Super-Kreem and Kreemy Toffees, the toffees with the “Kreemy”™ texture, 


the word for 


TOFFEE 
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Grace...Space...Pace... J AGUAR 


The finest car of its class in the world 


Ridgways Ltd 
By Appointment, Tea Merchants 
to the late King ¢ seorge V 
and the late Queen Victoria 1901) 


Ridgways 


Blenders of unusually choice Teas 
during five reigns 
present their loyal duty to 
Her Gracious Majesty 


QUEEN ELIZABETH II 
* 


Blends include: — 


HER MAJESTY’S BLEND 
as originally produced for the late 
QUEEN VICTORIA 


‘DELICIOUS’ BLEND 
small leaf tea 


RIDGWAYS LTD. 
OF THE CITY OF LONDON 
290/314 OLD STREET 


—You’ll be 
Slad about 


your 
Gad-About! 


A full-size iron you can take 
anywhere. Folds flat in its own 
case, weighs only 1} lbs. Keeps 
you spruce and looking your best 


always. Aboon where there are children. 


ELECTRIC TRAVELLING IRON 
FALKS, U DEPT., 91 FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C.! 


West End Showrooms, 20, Mount Street, Park Lane, W.|I. 
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More 
appetite 
for life . 


If we want to live well, 

in fact really to enjoy the 

things we like and to add new 

charm and energy to our daily lives, 

then we shall do better to chocse 

our food with care and understanding. 
Hovis does contain the heart of the 

wheat—and that’s good. Good enough 


to give you more appetite for life .. . 


and thank Hovis 
for that 


This couple has a single mind—when it comes to carpets! 
They’re agreed on BMK. BMK carpets take life’s knocks 
in their stride. Every BM K is made from the tough, springy 
wool of the Scotch Blackfaced sheep. This wool is blended 
with other selected strains, and 

is woven on modern looms by 

Kilmarnock craftsmen. The result 
—lively, luxurious carpets and 
rugs that never seem to lose their 7 
youthful bounce! So insist on see- 
ing that BM K label! 
Mothproof for-ever! All BMK 
carpets and rugs are made per- poe 
manently mothproof. Even dry- mothproof 
cleaning, washing and wear-and- 
tearwon'taffectthemothproofing, GARPETS & RUGS 


BLACKWOOD MORTON KILMARNOCK 
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aifeolie Gown by Worth. 


A perfect setting for the jewellery of the new era... PALLADIUM, 


the youngest and the lightest of the precious metals. 


PLATINUM METALS DIVISION — THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LTD © SUNDERLAND HOUSE © CURZON STREET » LONDON W1 
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Still the best non-alcoholic drink ever devised by man; but there is nothing 
to prevent the discreet addition of a little good whisky 


SHERRY 
worthy of your 
\\| CORONATION 


1 


n ence 
| fo yur Coronation parties. Especia 
P 

| sherry selecte 


SS | 


xception e 
erez M Ww 
NS importers of fine Sherries since ou 
RQQ_CB SS are confidently invited to send a 42/ 
WN \ SS cheque for the special trial package o 
SSS SS two bottles of ‘Pintail’—the 
{WE sherry right worthy of the gm, @ 
al toast. 
2 QQ N | For future reference: 
one dozen bottles, 
carriage paid £12. 
\ P, me, a if 
| l l 


with the world-famous 


KIRBIGRIP 


‘ “ger asprin, \ \N \ 
grips hair more firmly 
SS 
Made in T:ngland by 
7 


KIRBY BEARD & CO. LTD. 
Birmingham, London, Reddite P 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD. 
Perth, Scotland - Established 1800 


HOWARDS OF ILFORD 
VANTELLA 
Producers shirt”’ 
of Fine Chemicals / 
through ‘Nine ‘Reigns fam 


AN HEUSEN 
J collars, unshrinkable like the 
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A time to reflect on THE VALUE OF TRADITION 


During the Coronation ceremonies crown and 
coronet, velvet and ermine, tabard and tunic, 
cockade and crested plume create a spectacle to 
excite the imagination. And tradition, that golden 
thread linking past achievement with present in- 
spiration, fills our minds. 


Not least of Britain’s traditions is that of making 
fine pottery for the home. The first Doulton 
pottery, established in Lambeth in 1815, linked 
up with centuries of local ceramic activity and— 
through the delftware and stoneware potters—with 
yet older traditions reaching back to the ancient 
Last. During the past 138 years the House of 


ROYAL DOULTON 


Sir Francis Drake 


Doulton has added several glorious chapters to 
the story of British pottery making. In 1887, 
Henry Doulton was knighted by Queen Victoria 
for his services to the industry and, in 1901, 
King Edward VII conferred on the Company the 
rarely bestowed right to use the word * Royai ” 
in describing its products. Today, in the reign of 
our new Queen, Elizabeth II, Royal Doulton 
craftsmen are maintaining the Company’s highest 
traditions. The work of their hands—including 
tableware in bone china and fine earthenware, 
Royal Doulton figures, animal models, Toby and 
character jugs, and decorated stoneware ceramics 
—is eagerly sought the world over. 


Da ffy-down-dilly 


DOULTON & CO. LIMITED, DOULTON HOUSE, ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E.1 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
TO THE LATE KING GEORGE Vv! 
MELTONIAN CREAM 


During Nine Reigns 


Gicorge Hl was on the throne when the makers of Meltonian 
Creams and Dressings began to establish their business. The 
year was 1815 and the only Meltonian product they manu- 
factured was blacking. But today, in the Coronation year of 
Elizabeth II, there are Meltonian Dressings for every type of 
shoe, dressings which have been perfected during nine reigns 


to take care of fine footwear. 


M e Iton a n With a Monroe adding-caicuiator 


the most complicated calculations 
SHOE CREAMS & DRESSI NGS are as easy as a five-finger exercise— 
and among the wide range of Monroe 
for footwear in all walks of life «cata models there is one exactly suited 
to the volume and variety of your re- 
quirements. 


MELTONIAN (— BROWN & SON) LTD 
OXGATE LANE CRICKLEWOOD 


.. the answer, of course, ts a Monroe 


MONRO CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY LIMITED 
10-11, Albemarle Street, London, W.1. 


LONDON ENGLAND 


GROsvenor 7541 


MOSS BROS 


OF COVENT GARDEN 
THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 


Junction of Garrick and Bedford Streets, W.C.2 
Temple Bar 4477 AND BRANCHES 
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jacques ... the sundry contemplation of my Travels . . . wraps me in a most humorous sadness. 


ROSALIND... A traveller! By my faith, you have great reason to be sad. IV. 1. 16 
« 
HE VOICE OF £XPERIENCE. Muddy roads, fractious 
horses, pot-holes and footpads. Such was travel in 
Shakespeare’s days. 
New Elizabethans go as they like it—in an Austin. Travelling 
in comfort, exploring at case, feeling their car move in 
utter obedience. They enjoy the search and delight in 
discovery. 
' Modern excursions hold no alarums—thanks to Austin. 4 
You can depend on it ! 
P 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED @ LONGBRIDGE ¢e BIRMINGHAM 


a YOU LIKE IT | 
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Motorists everywhere acclaim the super- 
lative quality of Esso Extra— star 
product of Europe’s most modern 
refinery at Fawley near Southampton. 


From the moment you fill up with Esso 
Extra you will feel a_ tremendous 
improvement—smooth silent power, no 
knock, easier starting, more miles per 


gallon—and Esso Extra is kinder to 
your engine. 


Call in at your Esso Dealer today and 
treat yourself to miles and miles of Extra 
Happy Motoring. 


EXTRA ANTI-KNOCK + EXTRA MILES PER GALLON - EXTRA ACCELERATION 
EXTRA EASY STARTING + EXTRA POWER - EXTRA ENGINE CLEANLINESS 
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1760- THE O'NEILL HARP 
The harp on the Guinness label is pro- 
bably the oldest European harp. It was 
last plaved in 1760, the year after the first 
Arthur Guinness acquired the brewery in 
Dublin where Guinness has been brewed 
during ten reigns. The O'Neill harp 
is now in Trinity College, Dublin. 


SUPPER FOR MR. 
the 
Victoria’s reign, Disraeli wrote to his 


DISRAELI 


In 1837, first. year of Queen 


— ‘So, after all, there 
was a division in Queen Victoria’s first 
Parliament — 509 to 20. I then left 
the House, none of us scarcely having 
dined. ‘The tumult and excitement un- 
precedented. I dined, or rather supped, 
at the Carlton with a large party of the 
flower of our side, off oysters, Guinness, 
and broiled bones, and got to bed at 
4 past 12. Thus the most 


sister, Sarah: 


ended 


remarkable day hitherto of my lite.” 


Left : Guinness stone bottle, lined with 
glass, used not later than 18 50. 


Right : Guinness bottle today. 


GUlnness 
Page for 
Coronation 
year 


A SOLDIER AT WATERLOO 
This is a passage from the diary of a 
Cavalry officer wounded at Waterloo. 
“When I was sufficiently recovered to be 
permitted to take some nourishment, I 
felt the most extraordinary desire fora 
glass of Guinness. Upon expressing my 
wish tothe doctor, he told me I might 
take a small glass . . . 1 thought I had 


I am confident that it contributed more 


never tasted anything so delightful... 


also 


than anything else to the renewal of my 


strength.” 
From * Long Forg 
Ethel M. Richardson, (H 


ten Days’, 


{ wth Cranton, 19 


DISPATCHED WITH EXPEDITION 


fe 
Guinness is a great traveller. A mem 
ber of Sir Douglas Mawson’s Antarctic 
Expedition of 1929 wrote: * The stores 
were in good condition after 18 years ; 
and matches 


cocoa, salt, flour wer 


used afterwards. There wer 
bottles of 


although frozen, 


actually 


four Gsuinness) which, 


aid to have been 


were 


put to excellent use 


»s 


1761- THE STATE COACH 
III's 
1760, the great gilded State Coach, that 
was to carry all 
Abbey, was commissioned. Designed by 
Sir’ William with panels 
painted by Cipriani and carving by 
Joseph Wilton, it was finished in 1761, 


Soon after George accession in 


his successors to the 


Chambers, 


DICKENSIAN SCENE 

It is well over a century ago since this 
illustration to the Pickwick Papers was 
published. That “ Phiz” should have 
drawn Sam Weller writing his Valentine 
in front of a Guinness placard shows 
how widely Guinness was known in the 
early eighteen hundreds. 

In “Sketches by Boz”, amony the chattels 
of Mrs. Bloss “ first there came a large 
hamper of Guinness’s stout and an 
umbrella.” And later: “ Married!" 
said Mrs. Bloss, taking the pill and a 


draught of Guinn “married 
Unpossible 


GUINNESS 
IS GOOD FOR YOU 


Coptes of this advertisement 
from Arthur Guinness, Son & ¢ 
Ltd. Advertising Department, 


Lindon, NW.10 


Atained 
(Park Royal) 
Park Riyal, 


G E.2068.C 
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Then give three curtous cheers 


It’s a curious fact that the best Scottish tweeds come from Scotland. North go 
Sanderson and bring them back. It is curious that for centuries certain families in Milan and 
Venice should have woven damasks and brocades of a brilliancy which . . . South go Sanderson. 
You could do the same if you had the time, the patience, the constitution, 
the secret knowledge, the import licences, the travel allowances and the languages. 
It may be, at the end of twenty years, you’d have found a few 


of the treasures which await you mow at Berners Street. 


Unless you think to hang silken fabrics from your walls 


(as some proud lords and prouder princes do) you will also be interested to know that . . . 


You choose FABRICS and WALLPAPERS together at 


SANDERSON 


OF BERNERS STREET 


ARTHUR SANDERSON & SONS LTD., §2-53 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, Wit - 6-7 NEWTON TERRACE, GLASGOW, C.3 
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BY APPOINTMENT TABLE SALT AND PT PPER 


MANUFACTURERS TO THE LATE KING GEORGE VIL 
CEREBOS LIMITED 


THE SALT OF HOSPITALITY 
We humbly reaffirm 

3 | our loyalty to 


& D | \| Her Most Gracious Majesty | 
| 


Coronation Assortment | on this | 


of sweet Biscuits including he 
Cream Sandwiches, hi 
Chocolate Biscuits, istoric occasion | 
Shortcakes, etc. 
Smith & Wellstood Ltd «| 
Established 1854 
Mokers of efficient solid {uel | 
cookers & heaters 
Bonnybridge Scotland 


A wonderful assortment of biscuits, in a rich- { 3 


ness and variety not seen since the war. The 
full-colour souvenir tin will make a delightful “ 
permanent biscuit box and can be refilled with souvenir 
the famous ‘M & **see-what-you-buy pack. 1 Ib. tin 


‘M & D’ BISCUITS ARE MADE BY MEREDITH & DREW LTD 
CvS-87 


€3 
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MOVADO. makes news 


AUTOMATIC watch—the ‘331’ 


Now —for the first time—you can have a | 
self-winding watch that is also thin — the 
MOVADO AUTOMATIC ‘331. This great 

advance in watch design is due to a patented 

pivoting system of the oscillating weight, which 

makes room for a full size self-winding move- | 
ment in an extremely thin case. The oscillating 
weight, made of a new alloy nearly as heavy 

as uranium, winds the watch at the slightest | 
movement of the arm; the mainspring is thus kept 


at a constant tension—ensuring perfect time-keeping. 
In waterproof stainless steel case. . . £28.0.0. 


The AUTOMATIC ‘331° 


See how thin it is! 


& 168 FIRST OBSERVATORY AWARDS 


Patrons : 
H.M Queen Elizabeth The Queen Mother 
HM. Queen Mary 


President 
HR.H. The Princess Margaret 


“DR. 
BARNARDO’S HOMES 


eles | CARE FOR 7,000 CHILDREN 
and depend on 
VOLUNTARY GIFTS & LEGACIES 
Please Help by sending a 
CORONATION GIFT OF 


10/- 


or of any amount 
for our children’s food. 
Cheques etc. (crossed), payable * Dr. Barnardo’s Homes,” 
should be sent to 4 BARNARDO HOUSE, STEPNEY 
CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E.!. 


Very 


WHY NOT CHOOSE SOMETHING VERY 
SPECIAL IN CYCLES FROM THE 


POMAAON. 
QUALITY RANGE 


“To be a patriot is not enough: 
it needs supplementing, and I 
know nothing so good as cycling 
to lead an individual to beauty, 
freedom of action, love of 
country and the history that has 


made it great.” FRANK URRY 
(Weill known authority on Cycling) 


Your Dealer will be delighted to show you 
the superb Coronation Range of Phillips 
Bicycles — Clubmans, Sports, Light Tourist 
and Roadster Models—all available on 


attractive E.P. Terms by C.C.F. if desired. 


Send for illustrated literature and 
FREE copy of 48 page booklet“*Wheeling 
Adventure” by Frank Urry, to 

PHILLIPS CYCLES LTD., BIRMINGHAM, 40 
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Now your bicycle’s all over my towel ! 


Young men of every generation are slow to realise how difficult it is to 


remove grime by washing. The housewife, looking at her towels, has needed little telling. 


Within recent years sodium phosphates have come to her help. New washing powders, anonymously containing 
Albright and Wilson phosphate products — although hardly abolishing washdays — are making clothes 
cleaner and whiter with much less effort on the housewife’s part. 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON LTD+ 49 PARK LANE LONDON: W.1 
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HOUSEWARES 
HOUSEWARES 
An attractive 
newcomer 


This good looking, streamlined mincer is finished 


+ + 


in gleaming green-mottle vitreous enamel and 
provides a gay note in any kitchen, The spec ial 


rubber-cushioned clamp cannot damage table tops. 


The long handle and polished and hardened steel 


cutters make mincing effortless and efficient. 
A Coronation-year purchase that will reign in 


your kitchen for many a year to come. 


Your ironmongers or hardware dealers can supply you. 


What do you 
know about Eno? 


DO YOU KNOW that pleasant, refreshing Eno’s 
“Fruit Salt” has a valuable two-fold action ? 
It settles the stomach and keeps the 
system regular. 


JOHN HARPER & COMPANY LIMITED 


WILLENHALL STAFFS 


+ Ge 


= IN THE MORNING promotes a regular 
bowel action, relieves the headaches, liverish- 
ness, irritability and other symptoms of 
irregularity. 


ENO’S AFTER MEALS relieves excess stomach 
acidity—a most frequent cause of indigestion, 
heartburn and flatulence. 


| 

|ENO'S AT BEDTIME settles the stomach and 
thereby often acts as a safeguard against a 
testless night and morning liverishness. 


Eno’s 
“Fruit Salt’ 


THE GENTLE 
ANTACID 
LAXATIVE 


2/6d. Regular Size — 
Family Size 
double the quantity) 4/6d. 
New Handy Pack 1/9d. 


H.372 
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After a day of vivid sunshine, lazy or strenuous as you please —a 
bathe —a good dinner, the tropical night descends and brings a 
magic atmosphere of music, laughter and ease. The great ship drives 
smoothly ahead to your destination, while you rest and relax, 
enjoying a perfect holiday. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
UNION-CASTLE 


— 
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RATTRAY’S 
(OLD GOWRIE 


~ 


TOBACCO 


is a consort for the con- 
noisseur rather than a 
courtierof the jadedorrest- 
less palate. For many dis- 
criminating smokers who 
have sought perfection in 
pure Virginian leaf it has 
been their journey’s end. 
‘The tranquil charm of Old 
Gowrie owes nothing to 
additions —but everything 
to the incomparable qual- 
ity of its Virginian tobaccos 
and to the rare, unhurried 
craftsmanship that informs 
every process of its pre- 
paration. 


A customer writes from Lincs— 

“1 would like to toke this 
opportunity of thanking you for your 
excellent tobaccos and for your 
superb service.”’ 


To be obtarnen 
ONLY from: 


CHARLES 
RATTRAY 
Tobacea Blender 


PERTH, SCOTLAND 


Price 80- per Ib., Post Paid. Send 20/4 
for sample quarter-ib, tin, Post Free 


Will R. Rose 


LTD 
23 BRIDGE STREET ROW, CHESTER 


133/134 HIGH STREET, OXFORD 
25 THE PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM 


-ANO GET ‘MAGNA PRINTS (REGO) | 


For generations Dixon Weather- 

wear has been the choice of 
discerning Men who appre- 

ciate good clothes for their own 

wear and that of their family. These 
world renowned Quality garments are 


available in the leading stylings both for| 
Town and Country wear. 


Superlatively 5 tyled weatherwear 
by | 


* Obtainable only from 
High Class Outfitters 
and Stores. 


DIXON & GAUNT LTD LEEDS LONDON - GLASGOW 


Who’ s air-conditioned for comfort ? 


Bee It is always comfortable going in Aertex ! 
|| When others swelter, the thousands of tiny 
air-cells in the Aertex cellular weave keep 
“ _)) you beautifully cool ; yet if the weather turns 
chilly they insulate your body from the cold. 
There are Aertex shirts, underwear, pyjamas for 
men and boys; pyjamas, blouses, underwear for 
women and girls; corsets and babies wear, too! 
The coupon below will bring you full particulars. 


AERTEX 


FREE Illustrated 1953 Catalogue For your copy send this coupon to 
Advertising Manager, Aertex, 465 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


Do you know the name of your nearest Aertex Retailer ? 


NAME 


Genuine 
Aertex bears 


ADDRESS 


@e 10 
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BREATHE 


VAPEX 


dispels that 
choky, stuffy 
feeling. VAPEX 
permeates the 
passages of 
nose and 
throat. You 
can feel it 
doing you 

good from 
J the first deep 
breath. 


In three 
convenient forms: 


INHALANT 


PASTILLES 


FROM YOUR CHEMIST 


Made by THOMAS KERFOOT & (CO. LTD. 


V. 326 
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A LINK WITH THE ‘COMMONWEALT 


ane 


Apply !4 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1. Telephone TRA 7141 or Agents 


for every occasion 
and every taste 


SPECIAL DRY GIN 
The gin of incomparable quality—* the heart 
of a good cocktail’, 


ORANGE GIN AND LEMON GIN 
Delicious on its own, with tonic water or a 
splash of soda. 


‘SHAKER’ COCKTAILS 

‘There’s no comparison’—seven appetisiny 
varieties mixed by experts and ready to serve 
from shaker bottles. 
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Firestone 


TYRES 


are 
consistently 


CAR TYRES +: TRUCK TYRES - TRACTOR TYRES - MOTOR CYCLE TYRES 
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MR. PEPYS SEES 
THE CORONATION 


JUNE ond, 1953 


Up betimes to don new wig and hose in honour of this so great 
occasion, Every manner of people in’ the streets this day 
yet but one emotion manifest in the gait and features of all, an 
affectionate but reverent joy fixed on the person of their Queen. 
Payed 5s. to a street trader for an orange box and from this 
mereantile eminence did survey the passing show as from a 
grand stand, Never was money put to better account. So many 
jewels and ornaments of every land, yet did our Queen outshine 
them all in majesty. And so to 
bed —— to dream upon this new 
Elizabethan age. 


With apologies to Mr. Pepys, who in the reign 
of Charles IT was a customer of Humphrey 
Stokes the goldsmith at the sign of the Black 
Horse in Lombard Street, where now stands the 
Head Office of Lloyds Bank. 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 
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The Riley draws admiring glances wherever it goes. It is “craftsman built” in every 
detail—a car of remarkable character. In its long, low lines, suggestive of speed, 

you get a hint of its racing heritage. But a glance cannot reveal all 

the qualities which have made the Riley so much admired by enthusiastic 

motorists all over the world, You need to sit at the wheel of a Riley to 

appreciate one of the most responsive and exciting cars ever built. 

It is a car that reflects your success and sound judgment. 


FOR MAGNIFICENT MOTORING 


Write to Riley 


Motors Ltd., for specifications and the aume of your aearest Distributor. 


1} litre Sasoon 2} litre Saloon 


RILEY MOTORS LIMITED, SALES DIVISION, COWLEY, OXFORD 
London Showrooms: RILEY CARS, 55-56 PALL MALL, 8.W.1 Overseas Business’ Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford & 41 Piccadilly, London,W.1 
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The Freedom Wave... 
Machineless .. . 
Kindest to your hair 


Write or telephone for the address of your nearest Jamal Specialist 
Sales Affiliates Ltd., Boreham Wood, Herts. Tel: ElStree 1721 
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Wy pERRING enterpr'® 
N 
4 soul 


Supreme triumph lt 
of bedding crafts- ¥“ 
manship — pocketed 
spring interior mattress 


and cane-edge sprung 4ft. 6in. £49-1 0- 

oronation amas in oya 

Blue, Maroon or Gold. org eer. 


to match or to choice 
13 Brompton Road, KNIGHTSBRIDGE S.W.3 phone: KNI 1777 
or from any JOHN PERRING Branch:— 


KINGSTON-on-Thames (Main Furniture Showrooms) JACKAMANS Ltd 


WORTHING GUILDFORD STAINES EAST SHEEN SOUTHEND 
OXFORD TOOTING SLOUGH WOKING HOUNSLOW 
CHICHESTER TWICKENHAM READING RICHMOND GRAYS 


: THE MOST TREASURED NAME IN PERFUME... 


CHANEL 
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The girl in the 


Turquoise Tutu... 


is a dancer, which is to say she’s just 


like other people, only more so. 


On the stage nylon net, nylon 


ribbons, nylon slippers. Well, of course 


But go round behind the scenes and 
have a word with her dresser. ‘That 
little grey suit on the chair is wool 
and nylon — who'd have thought it! 
Her coat which looks like fur is 
nylon and has a nylon lining. Her 
umbrella nylon taffeta, and her 


gloves nylon too. 


Where will nylon turn up next? Ask 
and you will discover. Where clothes are bought 


and sold and seen the word 


goes round 


and round in 


Nylon) sritish Nylon Spinners Lid., Pontypool, Mon, 
Ss 
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RECOVERY of INCOME TAX 


for the BRITISH SEAGULL 
BENEFIT of CHARITIES 


The National Council of Social Service Benevolent Fund administers seven The best- Gutboartd 


year deeds of covenant by which Income Tax is recovered on subseriptions 


and donations made to charitable organisations. Motor m the World” 


Subseriptions are distributed to charities in accordance with the donor's 
wishes which may be varied each year if desired. 


Information will be supplied on application to The Secretary, Miss K. A. 
Willoughby, The National Council of Social Service Benevolent Fund 


26 BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 


POOLE, DORSET Telephone POOLE 818 


\ 


THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


* FOR BOOK Ss: 


All new Books available 
on day of publication. 
Secondhand and rare 
Books on every subject. 
Stock of over three 
million volumes. 


ENTOKIL 


TIMBER FLUID 
KILLS 


WOODWORM 


\ 


Foyles Record Dept. for 
HMV, Columbia, Parlo- 
phone, Decca Long-Playing 
and all other labels. 


Tunderstand that people have paid fantastic prices 
Subscriptions taken for 
British, American and Con- 
tinental magazines ; and we 
havea first-class Postal 
Library. 


for a seat facing the Coronation route. Not 


us though—we're going to stand. And when the 


Captains and the Kings depart, we shall relax our aie 
LYNTON 
from £15.10.0 


accor ling to cover 


All prices from 3/3 per 8 oz. bottle up to 27/6 
we Every Parker - Knoll per gall. Complete Ourfic (Injector and 8 oz 
» | bottle of fluid) 10,6. Obtainable from stock- 

@ wom ists everywhere. For expert advice call or 
round the inside of the write The Woodworm & Dry Rot Centre 


(6), 23 Bediord Square, London, W.C.1 
Tel.: Langham 5455/6. 


: weary limbs in our Parker-Knoll chairs and crown 
We BUY Books, Stamps, Coims : 


with comfort a momentous but exhausting day. 
119-125 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 


Open 9-6 (inc, Sats.) 


Write for illustrated booklet frame. 
‘Two minutes from PARBER-KNOLE LTD,, THE COURTYARD, FROGMOOR, WYCOMBE, BUCKS. 


Raise the seat cushion 
‘Tottenham Court Road Station 


or visit our London showrooms 2 | Also use Rentokil Furniture Cream, the only 
and look before you buy. | Insecticidal Polish, 1/3 and 2/3 per bottle. 
14 HENRIETTA PLACH, CAVENDISH SQUARE, W.1 ‘| 


RENTOKIL LTD., Fetcham, Leatherhead, Surrey 


2 


The Finest Liqueur 


at any time 


x 


tl 

| * Fruit Salads 

good 


TOFFEE 


W. Glendenning & Sons Ltd. Newcastle upon Tyne 6 
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Extra Dry‘ England 


Loyal Toast’ 
through six reigns 


Six sovereigns have reigned in Britain since Joseph Seppelt planted the 
first Seppelt vineyard in Australia. He brought with him, to the new land 
which he had chosen, the finest vines from Europe and the inherited 
skill of his vigneron ‘forefathers. Since then, generation after generation of the 
Seppelt family in Australia has continued to perfect the making of fine 
wines, in wine country where every year is a vintage year... Today, 
from the sun-drenched Seppelt vineyards come glowing Chalambar 
Burgundy, green-gold Arawatta Hock, fragrant, distinctive Solero Sherries 
(extra dry and medium sweet) and that generous, heart-warming tawny, 
Imperial Reserve Para. But the body and bouquet, the smooth perfection 
of Seppelts wines, cannot be conveyed in cold words. If you know good 
wine, sip thoughtiully and judge for yourself. Experts, relying on 
their tongues in ‘ blind tastings’, have continually awarded Gold Medals 


to these fine Australian wines .. . proud/y labelled in English 


1 ine Australian W1 ines. 


B. Seppelt & Son. Lad., 
88 Cannon Street, London. ECA 
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‘Three Musketeers’: A well 
matched trio for masculine 
freshness. After Shave Lotion 
and Scalp Stimulant with 
either Hair Dressing or 
* Tanbark Cologne. 25/-. 


Other items in the 
Lentheéric range for men: 
After Shave Lotion 5/-& 8/4 
*Tanbark' Cologne 5/-& 8/4 


After Shave Powder 8/4 
Scalp Stimulant 8/4 
Hair Dressing 8/4 
Brilliantine 5/- & 8/4 


Lather Shaving Cream 3/- 


Shaving Bowl 7/- 
Men's Soap 3/- 
“Overnighter” (After 


Shave Lotion, Brilliantine 
and Men's Cologne) 21/- 
* Huntsman Set"’ (After 
Shave Lotion, Brilliantine 
and Shaving Bowl) 18/3 


Paris 17 Old Bond Street, London, W | New York 


LOOK AT 
IT THIS 


FINO PERL 
SHERR 


(PRODUCE OF SPAIN) 


REGAL 


(PRODUCE OF PORTUGAL) 


Tawny, Ruby or White 


LONDON 


Binoculars are an expensive item at 
the best of times; consequently they 
should be selected with the greatest 
care. Naturally, there are different 
types for different activities and 
you will know best which suits 
you, just as you know they must 
be made by Ross—the household 


BARNET ENSIGN 


ROSS 


name for binoculars everywhere. 
The Steptron binocular illustrated 
is an excellent general purpose type 
of eight’ magnifications having 
coated lenses and large object 
glasses to give maximum brilliance 
in dull weather. Price including 


leather case £32. 6. 3. (tax paid). 


LTD., 


LONDON, E.17 | 


FROM YOUR WINE MERCHANT 


quiet, perfect grooming | 
\ \ \ | 
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These unretouched illustrations are from draw- We don’t know his name or the name of the ship he is building. We do know he was 
ings in** A Fragment of English Shipwrightry™ 
fine craftsman : that he chose the timber for the knee he carried on his shoulder so 
reproduced by courtesy of the Director of the ° ‘ P 
Science Museum, South Kensington. that the grain curved exactly to the shape; that the ships he built outsailed any 


others on the seas. He built the ships that drove the Armada up the Channel, carried 

Raleigh to Virginia and Drake to the Spanish Main. 

i & From naval accounts of the day it is clear that he knew something about 

y . I j the painting as well as the building of ships. Amongst the pigments he used 
/ ; was a familiar one... as familiar to him as to us. His grandfathers had been 

using it on ships in the reign of Elizabeth Tudor’s grandfather, Henry VII; 

and today you find it wherever a paint must stand up to the weather. 


ea ea It is, of course, white lead, and... WH J TE 


ASSOCIATED LEAD MANUFACTURERS LIMITED = LEAD 
PAINT 
LASTS 


Associated Lead is a single Company which specialises in the manufacture of lead pigments and lead paints 
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Punch Coronation Number 


ws the name British Thomson-Houston was first heard, in 1894, the main 


developments in clectricity still lay ahead. But progress was rapid. As the Boer 


| 


War ended, BTH was electrifying the Central London tube railway. 


Bleriot crossed the channel in his rudimentary air- 


| 
ull 


‘ally, 


tungsten - filament lamps began. 


plane—and manu- facture of Mazda 
=\ 
The first World War brought a halt to most non-armament develop- 


ment work, but by rg2t the first vessel fitted with BTH 


— turbo-electric propulsion machinery was putting to sea. 


The ‘flapper’ fashions came and went, and in 


tank rectifier in Britain was installed at 


In the second World War BTH research in the new science of electronics, begun 


many years earlier, gave vital assistance in devising radar warning 


devices, just as 


Rugby Works 


the jet engine — developed at the 
— altered the course of design in 


aviation as peace approached. 


x ce of In this Coronation year, the British Thomson-Houston Company 


looks back proudly over its record during five reigns, and applies itself 
anew to the ever-urgent task of supplying industry with the 


most efficient and reliable electric equipment that can be devised 


re BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON 


COMPANY LIMITED - RUGBY - ENGLAND 
Member of the AE! group of companies 


“ iii, 1930 the first stecl- 
| Hendon by BTH =a 
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Number 


Coronation 


Punch 


The coloured gaiety of an Edwardian evening preserved within the greyer world of today... Vhe interval’ s 
between the towering peaks of music and errotion ... Vhe crispness of a 


fal 


little valley of relaxed small 
white tie seen against a fat background, all crimson and gold... And for perfection one thing more— 


wig 


SEVEN 
—by ABDULLA 
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NUMBER 


7, 20 for 3/11 4) 
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73 NEW BOND STREFT - LONDON 


Ibdulla irginia’ No. 
LLA & COMPANY LIMITED = 1 


ABDI 


: 


When Queen Victoria granted her Royal 
Warrant to the makers of a certain soap, that soap had 
been already famous for nearly fifty years. It was a unique transparent 
pure soap originated by a man called Andrew Pears. 


In due course King Edward VII granted us his Royal Warrant. So did King 
George V and King George VI. 


Of that list of honour we are naturally very proud! 


TP 286 /1349/133 


ury. Agnew & Co., Limited, at 15-20, Phaenix Place, Mount Pleasant, W.C.1, and published by them weckly, with one additional 
mmer issue d one additional winte ssue, at 10. Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 
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